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This report analyzes several possible means of reducing 
the rising cost of housing through changes in zoning 
and subdivision regulations. The report identifies those 
regulations and standards which may be unnecessarily 
increasing housing costs and which are above minimum 
standards consistent with the health, safety, and general 
welfare. The report discusses four separate housing types 
including single family, multi-family, mobile homes, and 
conversions of single family houses to two family units. 
The analysis includes an evaluation of the fiscal impact 
of zoning regulations (including lot size, and minimum 
floor area requirements) on the cost of a hypothetical 
"least cost" house built to the minimum standards allowed 
in each municipality. 
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Introduction 

Least cost housing as used in this report means housing with the lowest market 
price possible within the constraints of reasonable zoning and subdivision require- 
ments, consistent with minimum standards of health and safety and the general 
welfare of a community. The term has been popularized through its appearance in 
Oakwood at Madison, a recently decided New Jersey case. The concept of least cost 
housing is used in this report as the basis for evaluating the wide range of 
standards and requirements established by local zoning and subdivision regulations 
which may unnecessarily increase the cost of housing. 

~3<ii nnox3ai ugsi qoisvsb o3 gntxQ'i? aslJlIaqiolninn Jeieao 11 tv AxHVvlD ^ay 
This report points out many of the ways in which the cost of housing has been in- 
creased, partially as a result of excessive zoning and subdivision requirements. 
Much of the problem has been that those municipalities with inadequate tools for 
managing growth have often developed zoning and subdivision regulations which 
attempt to control growth by unnecessarily increasing the cost of development 
beyond minimum standards of health and safety. 

The issue of least cost housing is twofold: a need for new regulatory tools for 
growth management and a need for zoning and subdivision regulations which are con- 
sistent with minimum standards of health and safety. The purpose of this report is 
to encourage local planning and zoning commissions to reevaluate their standards 
and requirements in light of their impact on the cost of housing. The CNVRPA 
intends to work closely with interested municipalities to develop standards for 
lower cost residential development which will still ensure that the environment is 
protected and quality housing is constructed. 

Some of the broad programs which the CNVRPA intends to develop to enable its 
municipalities to work toward this goal are as follows: 

1. Assist interested municipalities in the development of performance standards 



for roads and utilities: 



The use of standards which allow for flexibility in the dimensions of a 

road, and the size of sewer, water and drainage pipes can have an impact 

on the cost of housing. Depending upon the conditions at the site and the 

expected use to be made of the utility or road, there may be a need for 

different otandards fur different developncnta. The CNVRPA will offer ito 

nccijtancc in developing flexible performance standards for subdivision 
regulations • 

2. Development of model regulations for multi-family housing: 

In order to provide a broader choice of housing types and opportunities, 
the CNVRPA will assist municipalities seeking to develop regulations for 
multi-family housing. 

3. Development of model regulations for mobile home parks: 

Recent innovations in the construction, design and siting of mobile and 
modular homes makes this housing type one of the most attractive low cost 
alternatives to the single family house built at the site. Model regula- 
tions will be developed which address the environmental, aesthetic and 
social concerns that have been raised by mobile home parks in the past. 

4. Development of regulations allowing for conversions of single family homes 
to two family units: 

The staff of the CNVRPA will assist municipalities seeking to offer more 
flexible zoning regulations for converting single family homes to two or 
three family units. The emphasis will be on developing regulations which 
are compatible with maintaining the character of existing neighborhoods. 

5. Development of model cluster regulations: 

Road and utility costs can often be lowered by allowing developers greater 
flexibility in minimum lot area and frontage requirements. Clustered 
residential developments are a good means of preserving the quality of the 
environment since they allow for greater open space by concentrating housing 
on a smaller portion of the land. 



Assist municipalities in the development of short and long range growth 
management tools: 

To the extent that municipal growth has been guided by controlling the cost 
of housing, new growth tools will be needed which are consistent with pro- 
viding lower cost housing*. The CNVRPA intends to work with interested 
municipalities to provide new techniques for controlling the type, intensity 
and timing of new development, but which will also allow for greater housing 
choice and opportunity within the Region. 



!• The concept of least cost housing ■ ■ 

A municipality can markedly vary the cost of housing within its jurisdiction 
through its zoning and subdivision regulations. Zoning regulations can control 
housing quality and cost through a variety of mechanisms, including minimum lot 
size, lot frontage and floor area requirements. Similarly, subdivision regula- 
tions have had some influence on the cost of development through the imposition 
of excessively rigid road specifications, utilities requirements and allowable 
densities. Rising costs of construction, labor, interest rates on mortgages, 
inflation, market demand and outright speculation continue to be major factors 
in the current high cost of housing. However, regulatory mechanisms also 
influence the cost of housing and this report is concerned with the extent of 
that influence. 

Based on the Consumers Price Index, the cost of purchasing a new home rose 70% 
and the cost of renting an apartment rose 38% in the United States from 1970 to 
September 1977. A conclusion reached in this report is that the municipal 
practice of increasing minimum lot size requirements, increasing required 
minimum floor areas for new housing and establishing rigid and expensive land 
improvement requirements for developers has accounted for some of the increase 
in housing costs. This report further indicates that housing costs created by 
planning and zoning regulations can be reduced, especially when there are 
requirements which are unnecessary for the protection of the health, safety 
and general welfare of the community. 

In the case of Oakwood at Madison. Inc.. e t al.. v. The Township of Madison «nH 
the State of New Jersey, 72 N.J. 481 (1977), the New Jersey Supreme Court 
emphasized that developing municipalities in New Jersey have an obligation to 
provide "least cost" housing. The Court stated that even if builders cannot 
provide publicly assisted housing to meet a developing municipality's fair share 
of the regional need, "... it is incumbent on the governing body to adjust its 
zoning regulations so as to render possible and feasible the 'least cost' 
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housing 9 consistent with minimum standards of health and safety, which private 
industry vail undertake, rnd in amounts sufficient to satisfy the deficit in the 
hypothesized fair share*"* 

The Court felt that even if newly constructed least cost housing did not meet 
the needs of all persons in the lower income groups, the ''filtering down process" 
would indirectly provide additional and better housing for the insufficiently 
and inadequately housed of the Region's lower income population. 

The concept of least cost housing articulated by the New Jersey Supreme Court 
includes three separate housing cost components which are to a large degree 
regulated by all municipalities in the Central Naugatuck Valley Region* These 
are raw land costs, land improvement costs and housing costs* 

Land use controls in the CNVR regulate a variety of alternative housing types* 
Single family, multi-family, mobile homes and single family dwellings converted 
into two family units are the four forms of housing regulated by the Region's 
planning and zoning commissions. These regulations can have a strong influence 
on the least cost housing opportunities available in the Region when inexpensive 
housing is prohibited, limits are placed on the availability of low priced, 
suitably zoned land and land improvements unnecessarily influence the price of 
developments* Mobile homes and multi-family housing (3 or more dwelling units 
per structure) are the two principal methods of providing lower cost housing* 
Since the price of purchasing a mobile home can be as low as $10,000, this 
housing option offers the greatest opportunity for low income persons* Apart- 
ments may also be a less expensive housing choice when land use controls allow 
developers to build large numbers of multi-family housing units with floor areas 
less than those required for single family houses* 

The following analysis summarizes the fiscal impact of zoning and subdivision 
regulations which permit these four housing types and provides standards to 
evaluate the reasonableness of current development requirements. These standards 



should serve as a basis for evaluating the reasonableness of current regulatory 

controls over housing and could possibly be a starting point for revising those 

standards and techniques controlling the provision of housing which have 

unnecessarily contributed to the rising cost of housing in the Central Naugatuck 
Valley Region,, 
XX* Least cost single- family housing 

Perhaps the most important means of controlling single-family housing costs is 

through minimum floor area requirements . In 1977, 118 of the 169 municipalities 

in Connecticut had adopted minimum floor area requirements. 

(See map on page 7.) 



Table If Comparison of Minimum Floor Area Requirements 
for One-Stcry, Single-Family Detached Houses 
in Connecticut and the CNVR: December 1977 



Municipalities 
in Connecticut 



Number 



Municipalities Acres Zoned Residential 
in the CNVR in the CNVR 



Percent Number Percent Acres Percent 



No Minimum Floor 

Area Requirements 51 30.2% 

Minimum of 300 to 

599 sq. ft. 3 1.7 

Minimum of 600 to 

899 Bq. ft. 41 24.2 

Minimum of 900 to 

1199 sq. ft. 53 31.3 

Minimum of 1200 to 

1499 sq. ft. 19 11.2 

Minimum of 1500 

sq. ft. or more 2 1.2 

Total 169 100.07. 



0 
13 



23.0% 32,826 



0.0 



23.0 



46.1 



7.6 



0.0 



30,221 



84,435 



22,019 



100*01 169,501 



19.3% 

0.0 

17.8 

49.8 

12.9 

0.0 
100.0% 



Source: CNVRPA staff survey, December 1977. 

*There are 58 municipalities in Connecticut which vary floor area requirements by 
zone and consequently have land in several of the categories listed above. 
However, this comparison only reflects the minimum floor area requirements fou*d 
in that zone having the minimum floor area requirements in town. While a state 
comparison of acres zoned for each floor area category would provide a clearer 
picture of the impact of minimum floor area requirements, this data is not 
readily available. 
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In the Central Naugatuck Valley Region, ten of the Region's 13 municipalities have 
adopted minimum floor area requirements. These requirements vary from a minimum of 
720 square feet for a house in Wolcott t# a minimum of 1300 square feet for a one 
st*ry house in Middlebury. As can be seen in Table I, enly 21 municipalities in 
Connecticut have minimum townwide floor area requirements of 1200 square feet or 
more, Of these 21 municipalities, Middlebury with a requirement of 1300 square feet 
had the third highest* townwide minimum floor area requirement in Connecticut. 

However, more significantly, on a regional basis about 807* of the residentially 
zoned land requires houses to have minimum floor areas and 637c of the residentially 
zoned land requires floor areas with a minimum of 900 square feet. 

As can be seen in Map 1, the highest minimum floor area requirements in the CNVR 
are found in the least developed municipalities immediately outside of the urban 
core* This same pattern can also be soen in the suburban municipalities surrounding 
Hartford, Bridgeport, New Haven and Danbury. 

The broad pattern of high minimum floor area requirements and high land costs that 
have developed in many of the areas to the west, south and east of the CNVR may 
very well encourage those seeking lower cost housing to move to the Central 
Naugatuck Valley, particularly in light of the increasing exodus of business from 
New York into western Connecticut. Furthermore, the higher minimum floor area 
requirements immediately to the south and to the west of the CNVR may tend to 
encourage prospective residents of Connecticut and developers to ,f leap frog n over 
those expensive regions of the State nearest to New York and locate in the 
Waterbury area. 



^Though 24 municipalities have adopted minimum floor area requirements which are 
higher than those in Middlebury, these higher standards only cover a portion 
of each municipality. (See Map 1.) 
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A. Current methods of regulating floor area s 

There are a variety of approaches that have been taken to control the size of a new 
single- family house 0 Floor area requirements can include variations for the number 
of stories in the dwelling, variations according to the zone in which the house is 
built or variations based on the number of rooms in the house. 

1. Variation of floor area requirements by the number of stories 

The most common practice is to establish a minimum floor area requirement 
applicable to all houses regardless of the number of stories. Seven of the 
the Region 1 8 municipalities (Bethlehem, Middlebury, Prospect, Thomaston, 
Waterbury, Watertown, and Wolcott) have adopted this approach while three 
municipalities (Oxford, Southbury, and Woodbury) have adopted specific floor 
area requirements for dwellings having one story, one and a half stories and 
two stories (see Table II). Regulating the minimum floor area required for 
the first floor of a dwelling can be a direct way of increasing the cost of 
housing. 

According to Stephen Seidel, "the frequently used minimum first floor livable 
area is even more obviously unrelated to public health motives. Because the 
greatest cost of the house is incurred in constructing the foundation and 
first floors, this minimum requirement is directly related to house cost. 
The need to reduce these standards is heightened by the trend toward smaller 
family size. f, 2 

2. Variation of minimum floor area requirements by residential zones 
While Watertown and Oxford are the only municipalities in the CNVR which 
have adopted different floor area requirements for different residential 
zones this method of regulating minimum floor area requirements is more 
common in other parts of Connecticut. Fifty-eight of the 118 municipalities 
in the State with minimum floor area requirements have varied the required 
size of the floor area by zoning districts. This technique has been justified 
as a tool for ensuring that new housing maintains property values and is com- 
patible with existing development, but it ©ay effectively deny lower income 
persons the opportunity of living in certain neighborhoods or of building 
smaller housing in .irczc more suit :ble to their needs. 
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Table II: Minimum Floor Area Requirements for Single-Family 
Dwellings by Size of the Dwellings and Residential 
Zone in the Central Naugatuck Valley Region: October 1977 



In Square Feet 



Municipality 



Minimum 
Floor Area 
for a 1 

Story Dwelling 



Minimum 
Floor Area 
for 1-1/2 
Story Dwelling 



Minimum 
Floor Area 
for a 2 

Story Dwelling 



Beacon Falls 


None 






Bethlehem 


1,000 


1,000 


1.000 


Cheshire 


None 


None 


None 


Middlebury 


1,300 


1,300! 


1,300! 


Naugatuck 


None 


None 


None 


Oxford (RA Zone) 


1,000 


1,200 


1,400 


Oxford (RD Zone) 


800 


960 


1,120 


Prospect 


960 


960 


960 


Southbury 


900 


1,200 


1,200 2 


Thomaston 


900 


900 


900 


Waterbury 


800 


800 


800 


Watertown (RIO 
Zone, R-A, RG 
Zones) 


750 


750 


750 


Watertown 
(R20 Zone) 


1,000 


1,000 


1,000 


Watertown (R60, 
R80 Zones) 


1,200 


1,200 


1,200 


Wolcott 


720 3 


720 3 


720 3 


Woodbury 


900 


1,2002 


1,200 ? - 



A minimum of 1,000 feet on first floor 

! A minimum of 800 square feet on first floor 

The minimum floor area increases with the number of rooms in the house as follows: 
3 r^oms or less, 720; 4 rooms, 800; 5 rooms, 900; 6 rooms, 1,000; 7 rooms, 
1,100. 
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3. Variations of minimum floor area requirements by the number of rooms 

Another less common method of controlling the size of a house has been to 
establish minimum floor area requirements which vary according to the number 
of bedrooms or rooms in the dwelling* Wolcott is only one of ten municipali- 
ties in the State which exclusively regulates minimum floor area requirements 
by the number of rooms in the dwelling. While this technique allows for 
greater flexibility in the design of a house, it still does not protect 
against overcrowding because there is no standard for the occupancy of the 
dwelling unit* Neither a uniform minimum floor area requirement nor a 
minimum floor area requirement which varies according to the number of bed- 
rooms in a dwelling can actually control the number of persons who choose to 
live in that dwelling. In effect, minimum floor area requirements may force 
small families or single individuals to buy a house too large for their needs 
and may allow large families with 5 or 6 persons to live in an overcrowded 
situation. The New Jersey Superior Court in the Home Builders League of 
South Jersey, Inc c , ct al vs. Township of Berlin, ct al case decided that 
"...the sections of the ordinances requiring minimum square feet since they 
are not based upon occupancy are invalid. 11 In its decision the New Jersey 

Superior Court stated that 

"•..this is not a challenge to the municipalities requiring them to 
provide low-moderate income housing as in Mt. Laurel ... This challenge 
cuts across economic lines. All persons, regardless of income, should 
be free to build the size of house best suited to their needs. This 
principle does not apply only to developing communities. If only one 
additional house is to be built, it should meet the needs of its owner 
as to size. "3 

While it is questionable whether Com.jcticut municipalities can control hous- 
ing occupancy through zoning regulations, a committee of the American Public 
Health Association (APHA) set standards which offer some insight into the 

minimum spatial needs of American frjniliec. Although these standards were 
not adopted by the APHA, the Committee on the Hygiene of Housing established 
minimum floor space requirements based on occupancy levels ranging from 400 
square feet for a one person family to 1550 square feet for a family of six. 
(See Table III). 
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Table III: Minimum Floor Space Required Per Person for 
Basic Household Activities as Established by 
the Committee on the Hygiene of Housing ( but 
not adopted by ) the American Public Health 
Association 

Number of Persons Square Feet of Floor Spac e 



1 



400 



2 750 

3 1000 

4 1150 



5 



1400 



6 1550 



Source: American Public Health Association, Committee on the Hygiene of Housing, 
Planning the Home for Occupancy . 1950, p. vi. 

4. No minimum floor area requirements 

In December 1977, approximately one-third of the State's 169 municipalities 
required no minimum floor area. With the exception of the Naugatuck Valley 
area, these municipalities are generally located (see Map 1) either in the 
most rural areas not in the path of development or in areas along the 
Connecticut coastline where land costs are extremely high. Beacon Falls, 
Cheshire and Naugatuck are the only municipalities in the CNVR which have 
not established minimum floor area requirements. 

Be Energy imp act of floor area requirements 

Some of the costs that result from large minimum floor area requirements are 
experienced after the home is completed when the home owner faces large monthly 
heating bills. Building smaller houses can mean smaller fuel bills . For example, 
take the case of two houses, built with exactly the same materials, insulated to 
the same degree, include the same number of windows and doors, use the same heating 
systems, and are occupied by two identical families with identical life styles, but 
one house has 750 square feet of floor area and the other has 1300 square feet. 
The house with 750 square feet of floor area will use approximately 37% less energy 
in the Waterbury area than an identical house having 1300 square feet. In terms of 
fuel oil, this represents a savings of about 324 gallons a year and in terms of 
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dollars, this represents a savings of about $162. OQ if we assume a fuel oil cost 
of 50 cento per gallon. 

C. Historical trands in minimum floor area requirements 

In 1971 the State Department of Finance and Control reported that, on the average, 
minimum floor area requirements in Connecticut had increased 30 square feet between 
1964 and 1970.* During that period one municipality in the CNVR (Wat ert own) raised 
its minimum floor area requirements. However, since then six municipalities in 
the Central Naugatuck Valley Region have either raised or established minimum floor 
area requirements. In 1970 Wolcott required 600 square feet, Middlebuiy, 650 square 
feet, Prospect, 900 square feet and Waterbury, 720 square feet of floor area per 
dwelling unit; but by December 1977, the3c four municipalities had raised their 
requirements to 720, 1,300, 960 and 800 feet respectively. Prior to 1970, Bethlehem 
and Thomaston had no minimum floor area requirements but have since adopted minimum 
requirements of 1,000* and 900 square feet respectively. 

The combined effect of raising or establishing minimum floor area requirements in 
these six municipalities has been to increase the cost of housing for 69,863 acres 
of residentially zoned land or approximately 41% of all the residentially zoned 
land in the Central Naugatuck Valley Region. 

D. Least cost land improvement requirements 

While minimum floor area requirements have the most obvious influence on single- 
family housing costs, subdivision regulations can increase the final cost of 
housing by a wide array of development requirements. In the Central Naugatuck 
Valley Region, all thirteen municipalities have adopted subdivision regulations. 
The function of subdivision regulations hao been to ensure that residential 
developments are constructed properly and that adverse economic, environmental 
and aesthetic impacts are minimized. However, municipalities often have over- 
emphasized certain aesthetic, environmental and economic considerations in 

*In the absence of the adoption of zoning in Bethlehem, this is a questionable 
practice. 
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residential subdivisions with the result that land improvement costs, and conse- 
quently housing costs, have been unnecessarily increased. 

In order to evaluate the reasonableness of the development costs created by the 
Region's 13 municipalities the following section analyzes the environmental 
significance of the performance standards of each municipality's subdivision 
regulations. It should be noted that the fact that development costs are high 
does not in and of itself indicate that a municipality has adopted unreasonable 
standards. In some cases these higher costs reflect valid environmental concerns 
for minimizing flood hazards or fiscal concerns with reducing excessive road 
maintenance costs in future years * However, as will be seen in the following 
section, there are very few municipalities which have adopted standards for land 
improvements (including roads, sidewalks, and drainage) which are actually based 
on minimum least cost standards. 

1« Road Ordinances 

Road specifications are the most significant component of all land improve- 
ment costs. Our analysis of road specifications revealed that this variable 
accounted for anywhere from 45% of total land improvement costs in Beacon 
Falls to 287. in Thomaston (see Appendix 2B). These costs are influenced by 
the manner in which subdivision regulations control the width of pavenent, 
its thickness and its composition. 

One way of reducing road costs would be to establish minimum engineering 
standards based on soil conditions, road surface and road base composition, 
and likely traffic volumes. The required strength of a road varies according 
to the support capability of the soil and the type of materials used to make 
the road. If engineering tests rather than current standards were used as 
the basis for determining the minimum requirements for a local road, land 

A^T^t ° 08t8 ° OUld be reduced considerably. With the exception of 
LiSfnce! 5 diSCUSSi ° n ° f C ° St ^elopment versus lea'st cost 
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Cheshire, each municipality has adopted only one Get of townwide road 
specifications. This has generally led to the construction of over-designed 
roads since there are many areas in each municipality where soil conditions 
or traffic levels do not require use of the adopted standards* 

2. Road Width 

Minimum required road widths in residential subdivisions range from 22 feet 
in Woodbury to 38 feet in Waterbury. According to the American Association 
of State Highway Officials (AASHO) , an effective pavement width of 20 feet is 
considered adequate for low volume roads f, where meetings and passings are 
infrequent and the proportion of large trucks is low. f| 5 Furthermore, AASHO 
indicates that minimum widths greater than 30 feet are considered superfluous 
(12 feet per lane and three feet per shoulder) for modern main highways and 
is excessively wide for local roads such as dead end streets serving low 
density residential areas. 6 AASHO 1 s road standards are supported by the 
design standards for roads recommended in Model Subdivision Regulations 
(presented fcelow) and those of AASHO which are presented in Appendix 8. 

Table IV: Design Standards for Roads 



Development Density 
Residential 



Improvement 


Low 


Medium 


Hi S h 


Minimum Width Right-of-Way (in feet) 








Local Road 


50 


50 


60 


Collector Road 


50 


60 


70 


Secondary Arterial 


60 


80 


80 


Primary Arterial 


80 


80 


100 


Minimum Width. Traveled Route (in feet) 








Local Road 


20 W/S* 


30 W/C** 


32 W/C lW 


Collector Road 


22 W/S 


32 W/C 


32 W/C 


Secondary Arterial 


24 W/S 


40 W/C 


44 W/C 


Primary Arterial 


44 W/S 


48 W/C 


48 W/C 



*With Shoulders (Roll Type Curb) 
**With Curbs (Concrete Vertical Firm Curbs) 

Source: Robert Freilich, Model Subdivisio n Regulations, American Society of 
Planning Officials', lVtb, p. b5« 
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Table V: Thickness Equivalancies of Road Specifications 
for Local Streets in Residential Subdivisions 
in the CNVR: 1977* 



Base Pavement 

Total 



Municipality 


Gravel 


Broken 

Stone 


Binder 


Top 


Thickness 
Equivalency 






6.0 


1-1/2 


8.30 1* 


.10 


19*9 


i3c ufixeneni 




9.0 




4.10 4 


.10 


17.2 






6.5 


(optional) 


4.10 4 


.50 


15.1 


i v ii a a jl e u u ry 




6.0 




4.10 4 


.10 


14.2 


J.M ct Ug cl L LLC K 




4.o 




3.75 3 


.75 


11.5 






8.0 




4.10 4 


.10 


16.2 


Prospect 




6.0 




4.10 k 


.10 


14.2 


Southbury 




6 o 






.10 


14.2 


Thomas ton 




5.0 




5.50 




10.5 


Waterbury 




4.o 




1.00 




5.0 


Watertovzn 




6.0 




7.50 4 


.10 




17.6 


Wolcott 




4.0 


4 


4.10 4 


.50 




16.6 


Uoodbury 




9.0 




4.50 4 


.50 




18.0 



*Thickness equivalencies refers to the inches of dense crushed aggregate base 
replaced by one inch of pavement or base. Actual figures reflect the 
thickness equivalencies of road specifications listed in Table VII. 
■^■Cheshire offers developers three different road specifications. This one 
is Type II. 

Source: 1. National Asphalt Pavement Association, A Guide to Thickness 

Equivalencies for the Design of Asphalt Pavements , September 1967, 

2. The State of Connecticut Department of Transportation, Standard 

Specifications for Roads, Brid g es, and Incidental Construction 
197^ 5 as amended. 

3. Road Ordinances and Subdivision Regulations in the CNVR, August 1977. 



Note: Class I hot mix asphalt = 3 # 00 
Class II hot mix asphalt =2.75 
Broken Stone =1.0 
Penetration Course =1.0 
Gravel =0.5 
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In light of AASHO's standards it is significant that three municipalities 
(Beacon Falls, Prospect, and Waterbury) regardless of the density of develop- 
ment have adopted minimum subdivision road widths which are greater than 30 
feet and eight municipalities in the Region require minimum road widths greater 
than 28 feet (see Table VI ). 

While low density residential developments can be served by local roads (e.g., 
dead end streets and circular roads) as narrow as 26 feet, developments located 
on collector streets or developments at higher densities will require wider 
roads. Table IV indicates that collector roads (e.g., roads serving as through 
streets) in low density residential developments require an additional 2 feet 
of traveled route and secondary arterials require an additional 2 feet of 
traveled route. In high density residential developments (e.g., condominiums 
and multi-family housing complexes) local roads must be 38 feet wide (32 feet 
for the traveled route). This standard has been adopted by the City of Water- 
bury as the minimum pavement width for all residential subdivisions. Though 
Waterbury 1 s road width is greater than that adopted by all other municipalities, 
the density of existing development in Waterbury appears to make this a reasonable 
standard. 
3# Road surface thickness 

Table VI indicates that, with the exception of Waterbury* which only requires 
road oil for a pavement surface, all of the Region's municipalities require 
bituminous concrete. Pavement thicknesses range from 2 inches in Thomaston to 
^-1/2 inches in Beacon Falls. However, the most common standard is 3 inches 
which has been adopted by 8 of the 13 municipalities. According to the American 
Association of State Highway and Transportation Officials report, AASHTO Interim 
Guide for Design of Pavement Structures 1972 , the minimum layer thickness for 
surface course is 2 inches, 1+ inches for the base course and where needed k 
inches for the subbase course. This minimum design standard is applicable to 
local roads with a service life of 20 years. ? However, AASHTO recommends that 

*Waterbury is currently considering a new standard for road surface thickness. 
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roads be built using performance standards which consider expected traffic 
volumes, the support capabilities of the soil, frost, water problems and the 
desired service life of the road. This approach makes it possible to build a 
road consistent with minimum standards of serviceability for the expected life 
of the road. In contrast, current town standards mandate unifbrm thicknesses 
for each layer of the pavement resulting in either the overdesi t n or undersign 

o 

of local roads. 

Based on the AASHTO surface course standard of 2 inches, all municipalities in 
the Region except Thomaston and Waterbury have established excessive minimum 
pavement thickness for local roads. * Furthermore, based on the AASHTO minimum 
thickness specified for the combined base and subbase course (8 inches) all 
municipalities in the Region except Waterbury, Naugatuck, and Wolcott have 
established excessive minimum standards. The type of base materials used on 
local roads in the CNVR and the thickness of the road base show tremendous 
variation. As can be seen in Table VT, minimum gravel base support ranges from 
a thickness of 8 inches in Waterbury to 18 inches in Woodbury and Bethlehem. 
In order to provide a standard for comparing the diverse road materials used and 
the different thicknesses required, Table V presents a summary of the Thickness 
Equivalancies of road specifications for local streets in subdivisions in the 
CNVR. The thickness equivalency rating refers to the inches of dense crushed 
aggregate base replaced by one inch of pavement or base. The strongest road 
construction specifications are those in Beacon Falls and are nearly four times 
as "thick" as those required by Waterbury and nearly twice as "thick" as those 
required by Thomaston and Naugatuck. 

*The issue of standards however is somewhat more complex since excessive require- 
ments for roads are often imposed to avoid unnecessary future maintenance costs.- 
The question then is whether there should be a standard on how long a road should 
last. Unfortunately this can not be determined because the life of a r^ad will 
depend upon the volume and nature of use and cannot be predicted with any 
precision. The issue is further complicated by the fact that later users of 
the road may not be limited to residents of the subdivision. Excessive road 
requirements can therefore lead to a situation where residents of a subdivision 
subsidize future taxpayers of the entire municipality. 
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Sidewalks 

Two of the Region's urban municipalities (Waterbury and Naugatuck) require side- 
walks in all subdivisions and another municipality (Cheshire) requires them in 
its l/2 acre and one acre residential zones. There is ample support for 
including a sidewalk requirement in urban areas where access to schools, shopping 
centers and other activities can be accomplished on foot. However, the impor- 
tance of sidewalks varies in inverse proportion to the size of the lot and 
varies directly with the proximity of homes to public schools and urban activities. 
An absolute sidewalk requirement can only be considered reasonable in urban areas 
where minimum lot sizes do not exceed l/2 acre in size. In the case of Naugatuck 
where sidewalks are required in all subdivisions, housing costs in the R-30 
district may be needlessly increased since this is an area which is predominately 
rural in character. It would be more reasonable to leave the final decision on 
the need for sidewalks in rural areas to the discretion of the local planning 
commission since low density areas generally do not require this type of site 
development improvement unless they are within close proximity to a public school. 
The policy stated in the subdivision regulations of seven municipalities in the 
Region is that sidewalks are only required when a development is within walking 
distance of a public school or they are found to be necessary for other unspeci- 
fied reasons left to the commission's deteraination. 

The Standards in Table VII clearly indicate that low density development areas 
on local, collector and secondary arterial streets should not include a 
mandatory sidewalk requirement. 
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Table VTI: Standards on when Sidewalks are required 

Development Density- 



Residential 



Low 



Medium 



High 



Non-residential 
Business - 
Industrial 



Local 

Collector Road 



Secondary 
Arterial 

Primary 
Arterial 



Optional* 
Optional* 
Optional** 



Both Sides 
h Feet Wide 

Both Sides 
5 Feet Wide 

Both Sides 
5 Feet Wide 



Both Sides Both Sides 
5 Feet Wide 5 Feet Wide 



Both Sides Both Sides 

5 Feet Wide 6 Feet Wide 

Both Sides Both Sides 

5 Feet Wide 6 Feet Wide 

Both Sides Both Sides 

5 Feet Wide 6 Feet Wide 

Both Sides Both Sides 

5 Feet Wide 6 Feet Wide 



*Optional, but where provided h feet minimum on either side of road with 
concrete curbs, 

**Qptional, but where provided 5 feet minimum on either side of road with 
concrete curbs. 

Source: Freilich, Robert, Model Sub division Regulations, American Society of 
Planning Official's, 1975, p. 97. 

5- Design standards for storm drainage systems 

In the CNVR, the minimum design standards for storm drainage are generally 
based on the concept of storm year indices for (l) drainage systems, 
(2) channel encroachment lines and (3) culverts crossing streets. Minimum 
standards for pipe drainage systems vary from a 10 year storm in five munici- 
palities to a 25 year storm in Watertown and a 50 year storm in Woodbury. 
(See Appendix h.) Minimum design standards for channel and trunk lines are 
fairly uniform among the six towns which have specified standards (Bethlehem, 
Prospect, Southbury, Watertown, Wolcott and Woodbury). With the exception of 
Wolcott and Woodbury, which require a 50 year storm as the standard, the other 
four municipalities have adopted the standard of a 25 year storm for the 
construction of channel or trunk lines. Finally, minimum design standards for 
culverts crossing streets is set at a 50 year storm in seven towns (Bethlehem, 
Cheshire, Prospect, Southbury, Watertown, Wolcott and Woodbury). The remaining 
municipalities of the Region have either not specified minimum design standards 
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or as in the cases of Middlebury and Naugatuck have specified minimum standards 
in terms of the size of the pipe. In Appendix h it is clear that Watertown and 
Woodbury have adopted the most expensive design standards for drainage systems. 
These standards may be excessive in many areas of Watertown and Woodbury, but 
especially in areas zoned for low density development where highly permeable 
soils and low slopes allow the water to be retained on the property. In those 
areas where water runoff can realistically be retained on site at a reasonable 
ultimate development of the watershed, the developer's cost of installing storm 
drainage systems could be reduced substantially. However, only one of the 
subdivision regulations in the Region provides alternatives to storm drainage 
piping such as by encouraging water retention on site through grass swales and 
other low cost techniques for achieving zero discharge from low density 
residential development.* 

6. Dedication of open space 

Ten of the thirteen municipalities in the Region specify standards for the 
provision of park and playground space in subdivisions. Only Beacon Falls and 
Oxford are without any design standards for park and playground requirements. 
As can be seen in Appendix h, the minimum amount of land that must be turned 
over for open space in Southbury is 10% of the total area of the subdivision and 
15% of the total area of the subdivision in the case of Woodbury. A recent 
Connecticut survey of open space dedication policies of municipal governments 
revealed that the prevailing requirements is that up to 10 or 15% of the total 
area of the subdivision be reserved for open space. 9 According to Richard 
Yearwood in Land Subdivision Regulation , open space regulations that require the 
dedication of more than 10% of the total land area in a subdivision may begin 
to have an adverse effect on the profitability of a residential development. 10 
Using a 10% dedication requirement as a standard, Woodbury is requiring an 
excessive contribution of open space land. 

*Woodbury has used retention ponds to supplement the natural drainage systems that 
can not handle the increase in direct runoff beyond the peak discharge of a 
50 year storm. PP 



It has also been suggested that minimum open space dedication requirements in 
large lot subdivisions may be superfluous if the only expected use is passive 
recreation. Large lot zoning, in essence, incorporates open space into each 
individual lot thereby making an overall dedication requirement of questionable 
value. According to several local planners, this problem manifests itself most 
in municipalities which have an inadequate standard for open space dedication 
and where the ultimate purpose of the dedication requirement is to develop active 
forms of recreation (i.e., ball parks). In this case the dedication of small 
lots for open space does not provide adequate space for active recreational 
activities (i.e., tennis, basketball, baseball). However, according to one 
zoning enforcement officer, where active recreation could be provided local 
residents are opposed to the development of activities that may attract people 
from outside the neighborhood. 

The cost of land improvements 

Land improvement costs are a significant part of the total cost of a new house. 
In some areas of the United States land improvement costs can be as high as 
20% of the total cost of a new house. However, based on the subdivision require- 
ments of municipalities in the CHVR land improvement costs represent about 10% 
of the total cost of a new house. 11 There is considerable variation in the 
improvement costs expected of developers in the Region. The variation in cost 
is a function of the minimum lot frontage requirements and minimum cost of 
development per linear foot as established by zoning and subdivision regulations. 
(See Appendix 2.) 
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The minpLmum cost of development varies from an estimated $104 per linear foot 
in the 1/2 acre zone in Cheshire to $38 per linear foot in the one acre zone in 
Thomaston. These cost variations reflect differences in the level of service 
required for each lot size. As can be seen in Table VIII, minimum development 
cost per linear foot are greatest in the small lot zones of the Region. Four 
municipalities (Beacon Falls, Cheshire, Naugatuck and Waterbury) have cost 
greater than $80 per linear foot in zones requiring 1/2 acre or less for a 
building lot. In contrast, minimum development costs for one acre lots or 
greater are highest in Beacon Falls, Bethlehem, Cheshire, and Prospect where 
costs are in all cases above $54 per linear foot. These development costs when 
multiplied by minimum lot frontage requirements result in land improvement costs 
as high as $5,900 per house lot in the 2 acre zones of Cheshire, $5,700 per 
house lot in 2 acre zone in Prospect, $5,400 per house lot in a 1-1/2 acre 
subdivision in Bethlehem.** (See Table VIII.) Minimum lot frontage requirements 
cf 200 feet in Bethlehem largely explain the hisher cost of levelopment found in 
Bethlehim. Table VIII indicates that subdivision development costs in Bethlehem 



*It must be exphasized that these costs arc the minimum development costs created 
by the Region's subdivision regulations. The development costs may be much 
higher if (1) road construction involves the removal of large amounts of bedrock, 
(2) if roads require a great deal of cut and fill, (3) if telephone and elec- 
tricity lines are required to be installed underground in areas where bedrock 
is near the surface, (4) if drainage problems are severe and require the 
installation of more catch basins and larger drainage pipes than normally 
required by the regulations, (5) if there are serious erosion problems which 
require that more trees or shrubbery be planted and greater landscaping be done 
on the slopes and (6) if easements are required in order to install drainage, 
water, sewer or other utilities. If one or more of these situations should 
arise, the cost of development could be considerably more than the cost shown 
in Table VIII. As an example, in areas where bedrock must be removed to con- 
struct a road, the cost of blasting and removal can be anywhere from $30 to $40 
per cubic yard or approximately 3 to 4 times greater than the cost of road 
construction per square yard in the Region's 13 municipalities. 

**Though there is no zoning in Bethlehem, the subdivision regulations require a 
minimum of 1-1/2 acres per lot. 
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are nearly twice as high as those in Naugatuck f s 3/4 acre zone even though the 
cost of development per linear foot is about the same* The fact that the 
minimum lot frontage requirement is only 110 feet in Naugatuck's 3/4 acre zone 
or almost half of that allowed by Bethlehem's subdivision regulations accounts 
for the lower development costs in Nr.ugatuck. 

Perhaps the most reasonable approach taken on minimum lot frontages is that 
found in Cheshire's zoning regulations* The minimum lot frontage requirement 
in Cheshire is 50 feet for all residential lot sizes. This standard allows 
developers greater flexibility in their site planning since small lot frontages 
may be feasible at the end of a cul-de-sac or in areas where the terrain requires 
a modification of the plot plan. Though a 50 foot minimum frontage is the 
exception for a 2 acre lot, it encourages developers to make the most efficient 
use of the land fronting on a public street. 

£• Least cost residential land 

Finally, housing costs are influenced by the market value of unimproved vacant 
land. Zoning and subdivision regulations can influence the final price an 
individual pays for a vacant lot in a variety of ways. The four principal methods 
of controlling the cost of land through zoning are: 

1. lot size requirement; 

2. delineation of zoning districts to control the amount of land allocated 
to each lot size category; 

3. delineation of zoning districts on the basis of the quality and location 
of land suitable for each lot size category; and 

4. utility requirements for each zoning district. 

These factors when taken together have had a strong influence on the price of a 
house in each of the Region's 13 municipalities. Dy controlling the size of 
allowable building lots, limiting the supply of land zoned for a municipality's 
smallest lot size and delineating small lot residential zones in areas which have 
a greater amount of land unsuitable for development (due to steep slopes, wetlands 
or shallow depths of soil over bedrock), a municipality can discourage the 
construction of inexpensive housing. 
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Table DC: Residentially Zoned Land, Vacant Residentially 
Zoned Land and Vacant Residential 1y Zoned Land 
Suitable for Development in the CNVR: 1977 



Density Categories 


Total Acres of 
Residentially 
Zoned Land by 
Lot Sizes 


Total Acres 
of Vacant 
Residentially 
Zoned Land 


Total Acres 
Residential ly 
Zoned Land 
Vacant and 
Suitable for 
Development 


Zones allowing Multi- 
Fanny Housing 


4,178 (2.1$) 


280 (o.4$) 


270 (0.7$) 


Zones allowing lots 
less than 20,000 
square feet 


25,651 (15.156) 


9,^20 (9.4$) 


2,539 (7.2$) 


Zones allowing lots 
from 20,000 to 39,999 
square feet 


16,554 (9.7$) 


7,409 (7.4$) 


2,1+9^ (7.1$) 


Zones allowing lots 
from Uo,000 to 79,999 
square feet 


lk,0k6 (43.7$) 


50,401 (50.2$) 


18,635 (52.8$) 


from 80,000 square 
feet and over 


49,175 (29.036) 


32,733 (32.6$) 


11,374 (32.2$) 


TOTAL 


169,602 (100.0$) 


100,500 (100.0$) 


35,312 (100.0$) 



Source: See Appendices 4A, 4b, and 4c. 
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1. Land supply 

In 1978, 82.8$ of the Region's vacant land available for single-family develop- 
ment was zoned for lot sizes of 40,000 square feet or more (see Table IX). 
Areas zoned for single-family homes on lots of less than 20,000 square feet 
accounted for less than 10$ of the vacant available residentially* zoned 
land and areas zoned for lot sizes from 20,000 to 39,999 square feet accounted 
for approximately Q% of the Region's vacant available residential^ zoned 
land. However, outside of Waterbury small lots are rare with less than 3% 
of the available vacant land being zoned for lots less than 20,000 square 
feet. Furthermore, a greater percentage of the vacant land zoned for small 
lots is unsuitable for development. Approximately 35$ of the vacant land 
zoned for lots of 80,000 square feet or more is suitable for development 
whereas only 2% of the vacant land zoned for lots of less than 20,000 square 
feet is suitable for development. This confirms the fact that land most 
suitable for development is more often placed in large lot zones rather than 
small lot zones. 

Middlebury and Woodbury have placed the majority of their vacant available, 
residential land into zones requiring a minimum of 80,000 square feet per 
lot. Nearly 56$ of Middlebury 1 s vacant available land and about 76$ of 
Woodbury's vacant available land requires a building lot not less than 
80,000 square feet in size. The relative lack of land available for small 
lots, in part reflects the fact that some municipalities have discouraged 
the extension of sewers as a method of providing lower cost housing and 
in part that other municipalities have properly tried to avoid the need of 
installing sewers by establishing large minimum lot sizes capable of safely 
supporting a septic system. leaching field. In either case, land prices like 



*S ingle -family development is also allowed in the non-residential zones of six 
municipalities. However, only 2$ of the 7 5 ^5^ acres of the Region's land 
allowing single- family houses in non-residential zones allows minimum lot 
sizes of less than 20,000 square feet. (See Appendix 3D.) 
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other commodities, are influenced by the laws of supply and demand.* Limiting 
the supply of land zoned for small lots during a period when most people would 
like to live in the suburbs, has inevitably increased the price of land. 

The minimum required size of a lot will depend upon the method used to dispose 
of human wastes. The prevailing practice of suburban municipalities has been 
to rely upon septic system leaching fields when a dwelling unit is not located 
on a sewer line. This method of disposal requires an adequate amount of land 
and proper soils for the leaching field. The Regional Plan of Development 
indicates that one dwelling unit per two acres or one dwelling unit per acre 
with clustering are the minimum lot sizes necessary in areas that are never 
to be sewered. However, the Plan of Development emphasizes that lot size 
constraints for a septic tank no longer operate when sewer lines are extended 
or when alternative sewer technologies are contemplated. 

The use of a sewer line or alternatives such as a community leaching field, 
on-site tertiary treatment plants, no- flush toilets, incinerator toilets and 
other innovations, can provide higher density development without any contami- 
nation of ground water. The Regional Plan of Development recommends moderate 
urban residential densities of k to 8 dwelling units per net acre in five 
suburban municipalities and low urban residential densities of 2 to k dwelling 
units per net acre in portions of each suburban municipality where sewer 
services are contemplated. These densities could offer a more efficient use 
of residential land and allow municipalities to focus growth. 

*In 1977 approximately 63,000 acres or 5^% of all the vacant land falling within 
zones allowing residential development in the Region had been classified as farm, 
forest, or open space under P. A. U90. However, more importantly, the Region's 
five most affluent municipalities (based on estimated per capita income) have 
generally made greater use of the tax benefits of Public Act ^90 than most of 
the other municipalities in the Region. Southbury (66%), Middlebury (80%), 
Woodbury (83%), Cheshire (55%), Eethlehem (95%), and Prospect (79%) have placed 
most of their vacant developable land under a lower tax assessment. This assess- 
ment practice has been cited by some assessors as the principal reason for the 
high land prices in their municipalities. ^ in effect, by discouraging the sale 
of land and consequently the amount available on the market, P. A. U90 increases 
the demand and therefore the price of those lands not receiving lower tax 
assessments. 
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Using the Regional Plan of Development's density standards for sewer service 
areas, it is clear that few municipalities with sewers (except Waterbury) are 
making the most efficient use of their land. It is generally agreed that 
densities greater than l/2 acre are not economically served by sewer lines* 
Nonetheless, the prevailing practice in the suburban municipalities has been 
to allow most developments to occur on lots from l/2 to 2 acres. These size 
lots may in same cases be too small to support a septic tank but they are 
certainly too large to justify the extension of a sewer line as a newus of 
providing least cost housing. The net effect of allowing development on these 
lot sizes has generally been unfavorable since septic systems often fail, 
leading to the eventual extension of sewer lines into low density neighborhoods 
as a corrective measure rather than as a means of reducing costs associated 
with large lot development. 

Zoning for higher density development and requiring the installation of sewer 
service can substantially reduce the cost of a lot. Furthermore, higher density 
development need not be limited to the historic urban core of the Region. New 
waste disposal practices such as community leaching fields, on-site tertiary 
treatment plants and no- flush toilets can provide higher density development 
in areas not economically connected to a sewer line. The Connecticut Departments 
of Health and Environmental Protection have both recently approved the use of 
several types of new waste disposal alternatives and it is expected that some 
of these alternatives will allow municipalities to zone for higher density 
development outside of sewer service areas if they so choose. However, so far 
the Connecticut Department of Health has constrained the opportunities for 
increased densities with the use of no-flush toilets by setting lot size 
requirements equivalent to those needed for a septic system leaching field. 
This short term policy could be revised since it was based on the assumption 
that consumers purchasing a home with a no-flush toilet would want to switch 
over to a septic system. 
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Historical trends in minimum lot size and floor area requirements 
During the last seven years seven of the Region f s municipalities have attempted 
to limit high density and rapid development in their municipality by reclassi- 
fying small lot zones into zones requiring large lots. Since 1970, the 
municipalities of Middlebury, Naugatuck, Prospect, Southbury, Watertown, 
Wolcott, and Woodbury have rezoned approximately 37,700 acres for lower 
densities or about 22$ of all the Region's residential ly zoned land (see 
Appendix 5). In contrast, only 5,000 acres of land in the Region were rezoned 
for higher densities. These 5,000 acres are in zones which have been sewered 
or are within close proximity to sewer lines. 

In addition to zoning for lower densities, three municipalities (Middlebury, 
Prospect, and Wolcott) have increased minimum floor area requirements for 
certain zones as veil. On a regional basis, 5,7^+6 acres or h<$, of the Region's 
residentially zoned land experienced an increase in minimum lot size and 
floor area requirements (see Appendix 5)« In the case of Middlebury, 11$ 
of its residentially zoned land experienced an increase in both minimum floor 
area and lot size requirements while 30$ of the residentially zoned land in 
Prospect and of the residentially zoned land in Wolcott experienced 
increases of both minimum floor area and lot size requirements between 1970 
and 1978. 

The cost of land 

A 1977 CNVRPA survey of the selling prices of vacant residential land found 
that on a regional basis the price of a lot increases with the size of the 
lot. The least expensive building lots on a regional basis were less than 
l/2 acre in size and cost an average of $9,600. Lots of l/2 acre to less 
than 1 acre sold for an average of $12,800 per lot. Lots of one acre to 
less than 2 acres sold for $16,000 per lot and lots from 2 acres to less 
than 5 acres sold for $20,000 per lot. 
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However, the price per acre decreases with the size of the lot. On a regional 
basis a developer purchasing a l/2 acre lot would pay at the rate of $25,000 
per acre. For large tracts of land, the average price decreases to $3,800 
per acre for parcels from 5.0 to 9.9 acres in size and to $1,900 per acre for 
parcels from 100 to 150 acres in size. These prices underscore the importance 
of assembling large tracts of land in order for a developer to offer lower 
land and housing costs within the Region. 

As can be seen in Table X, the cost of a vacant building lot varies by 
municipality and tends to be highest in those municipalities which have the 
highest per capita incomes. The four most affluent municipalities of Southbury, 
Woodbury, Cheshire, and Middlebury recorded the most expensive land sales 
transactions during 1977. The average price per lot for all lot sales less 
than five acres in size, cost $21,600 in Cheshire, $17,800 in Middlebury, 
$17,600 in Southbury, $19,000 in Woodbury. As can be seen in Table XII, the 
average price per lot has a strong relationship to the 1972 estimated per 
capita money income in the Region's municipalities. The affluence of the 
community as measured by the 1972 per capita money income appears to have the 
strongest correlation with the cost of vacant land in the CNVR. Similar 
findings have also been presented by George Sternlieb and Lynne Sagalyn in 
their study Zoning and Housing Costs . They state: 

"In urbanized areas (of New Jersey) the single most important variable^ 
explaining price variation appears to be socioeconomic level of the 
community as measured by the value of extant owner occupied housing 
in that municipality/ 11 ^ 
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Table X: Mean Selling Prices of All Lots Less Than 5 Acres 
in Size in the CNVR: Surveyed by Municipality 
January 1, 1977 to October 1, 1977 

Mean Mean 

Municipality Price/Lot Price/Acre 

Beacon Falls $12,500 $14,593 

Bethlehem 14 ,858 6 , 594 

Cheshire 21,568 . 14,982 

Middlebury 17,8l8 11,764 

Naugatuck 13,635 16,06k 

Oxford 14,687 9,065 

Prospect 12,785 12,813 

Southbury 17,585 9,468 

Thomaston 8,813 6,940 

Waterbury 9,112 20,000 

Watertown 13,172 18,664 

Wolcott 10,863 9,835 

Woodbury 18 ,954 9 , 455 

Region 14,529 10,789 



Source: Central Naugatuck Valley Regional Planning Agency, "Selling 
Prices of Vacant Residential Land: January 1, 1977 - October 
1, 1977," November 3, 1977, Table 2. 
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Table XI: Comparison of the Rankings for the Estimated 
1972 Per Capita Money Income and the 1977 
Average Price Per Lot for Lots of Less than 
5 Acres in the CNVR 

Per Capita Money Average Price 

Income Ranking Per Lot Ranking 



Middlebury 1 3 

Woodbury 2 2 

Southbury 3 h 

Cheshire h 1 

Bethlehem 5 5 

Wolcott 6 11 

Naugatuck 7 7 

Oxford 8 6 

Wat ert own 9 8 

Waterbury 10 12 

Prospect 11 9 

Beacon Falls 12 10 

Thomaston 13 13 

Source: CNVRPA "Selling Prices of Vacant Residential Land: January 1, 1977 - 

October I, 1977" and the U.S. Bureau of the Census Current Population 
Reports Estimates and Projections: Series P-25, No. 552, May 1975. 

While the Region's four "attractive" municipalities have experienced higher land 
costs, these higher costs are also influenced by the fact that much of the land 
in Cheshire, Middlebury, Southbury, and Woodbury is zoned for minimum lot sizes 
of 80,000 square feet or more. Smaller lots, when available, tend to be dispro- 
portionately higher in cost (per acre of land purchased) and sometimes sell for 
as much as larger 2 acre lots largely due to the scarcity of suitable land 
zoned for higher density development in these municipalities. 

One method of compensating for the higher land costs created through a fixed 
zone system of land classification is the use of the "floating zone" for 
clustered development. The advantage 0% a floating zone vhen coupled with 
clustered development is that lot sizes can be reduced as long as overall 
densities remain the same. Cluster development regulations coupled with a 
floating zone allow a developer to purchase land where it is generally more 
available and where the cost of land per acre is less.* 



*See Appendix 7 for a discussion of the role of the builder in providing least 
cost housing. 31 ^ 



Reducing land costs can also be accomplished by revising zoning district 
boundaries in anticipation of setnr line extensions. Like clustering, down- 
zoning in areas peripheral to sewer lines can give developers the opportunity^ 
to reduce land costs and consequently lower housing costs in the urbanized 
portions of the Region. While clustering and down-zoning are effective 
mechanisms for compensating for the fiscal barriers created by the free market 
value of land, only six towns (Cheshire, Naugatuck, Thcmaston, Waterbury, 
Watertown and Woodbury) have adopted cluster subdivision regulations and only 
three municipalities (Southbury, Wolcott and Watertown) have down-zoned land 
peripheral to sewer lines to accommodate higher density development at the 
time of sewer tie-ins.* 

F. The cost of delay 

The time it takes to complete a development affects the final costs of a house, as 
well. Developers who are faced with delays in getting approval of subdivision 
plans and zone changes must continue to pay the overhead costs attributable to 
staff, property taxes and interest payments on monies already invested in the 
development. A 1976 survey of the home builders industry conducted by Stephen 
Seidel revealed that "most home builders estimate that for every additional month 
added to the completion date, there is a 1 to 2 percent increase in the final selling 
price of the unit. 1 ' 16 Seidel also found that the average number of months it took 
developers to complete a project increased from 5.0 months in 1970 to 13. 3 months 
in 1975 . He concluded, 

Based on these numbers, and a 1 percent cost increase for each month 
of delay, it is possible to approximate the cost impact of an extended 
development period. For a $1+0,000 home, a delay of 8.3 months may mean 
an increase of $U,320 in the price of the unit. No compensating benefits 
are received from such costs incurred simply because the regulatory 
approval process has been lengthened. 1 ? 

These costs have become more salient during the last decade as many municipalities 

(including municipalities in the CKVR) have increased the number of steps and the 

*The Real Estate Research Corporation Study, The Costs of S prawl (197^) clearly 
reveals that better designed projects based on the principles o/clustered 
development are the least expensive to build and require lower levels of public 
services than all other conventional forms of low density community design 
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amount of time required to complete the subdivision application process. Developers 
arc usually required to obtain approval from building inspectors, sanitarians, fire 
departments, Inland Wetland Agencies, Planning Commissions, Zoning Commissions, and 
in some cases may require advisory clc r-nce from the regional planning agency, the 
assessor 1 8 office and the Connecticut Department of Transportation before they can 
proceed to construct housing. 

Certainly the detailed procedures for reviewing subdivision applications by 
different agencies was designed to protect the public from the possibility of 
unsuitable and poorly planned developments. This goal is to be commended, but as 
many developers and members of planning and zoning commissions acknowledge, there 
are often many unnecessary delays which could be avoided if the application process 
and review procedure was simplified. Specifically, the concept of "one stop 
service 1 ' has been proposed as a way of reducing the delays faced by developers and 
in simplifying the work of planning, zoning and inland wetlands commissions. 
Combining the function of the inland wetlands agency with a combined planning and 
zoning commission is one method of achieving "one stop service" for developers. 

Evaluating the experience of other municipalities in the state which have combined 
these three functions cculd suggest (l) whether or not there are time savings to 
be achieved by "one stop service" and (2) whether these savings have an adverse 
impact on the quality of the review performed by commission members. 

C. Total cost of a new house 

Not everyone can afford to buy a house - whether it is new or used - in the Central 
Naugatuck Valley Region. Assuming that a developer desired to build the least 
expensive house allowed by zoning regulations on the least expensive lots available 
on the market, the municipalities of Cheshire, Naugatuck, Waterbury and Wolcott 
would be the least expensive locations to build such housing. However, even in 
these four municipalities only about half of the nation's families could afford to 
purchase a new least cost house. In contrast, the three most expensive areas to 
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build housing (the R-80 zones in Cheshire, Middlebury and Watertown) have excluded 
by virtue of income about 85 out of every 100 families in America© A least cost 
house built in Middlebury 1 s two acre zone would cost an estimated $66,800, $68,300 
in Watertown's two acre zone and $62,500 in Cheshire's two acre zone. 

These housing cost estimates tend to understate the true cost of buying a least 
cost house in these municipalities because more expensive land tend3 to encourage 
developers to build larger houses (than would otherwise be required by the 
regulations) in order to make the houce saleable* As an example, a local municipal 
planner has indicated that developers are building houses with 1200 to 1300 square 
feet even though the zoning regulations allow for a minimum floor area of 900 
square feet* Part of the reason for construction of houses which are larger and 
more expensive than required can be attributed to the cost of land. As a rule of 
thumb, developers expect that land costs should approximate 207o of the cost of the 
total residential package of house and lot. 

A more subtle impact of large lot zoning is the developer 1 8 
frequently employed ratio between house size and lot size. 
The ratio results from the fact that lenders and appraisers 
are reluctant to value, for lending purposes, the improved 
land component at more than twenty percent of the total 
residential package* Where this ratio of 5:1 is being used, 
regulations requiring greater lot size and width and a high 
level of improvement will lead to the construction of a larger 
more expensive house* ^ 

Rising housing cost3 have not been a total bar for those truly committed to the 
purchase of a single-family house* A recent housing survey conducted by the 
Family Housing Bureau (FHB) indicates that "people obviously can afford homes 
despite the cost and despite the publicity saying they can't. 1,1 9 In a 1977 
national survey of house buyers FHB found that people are finding ways of affording 
new or used single-family homes even if it means sacrificing other interests and 
aspirations. The study found that house buyers are saving for a longer period of 
time to make the down payment, making larger down payments, spending more of their 
income on housing and are buying used houses (which tend to be les3 expensive) more 
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amount of time required to complete the subdivision application process. Developers 
arc usually required to obtain approval from building inspectors, sanitarians, fire 
departments, Inland Wetland Agencies, Planning Commissions, Zoning Commissions, and 
in some cases may require advisory clearance from the regional planning agency, the 
assessor's office and the Connecticut Department of Transportation before they can 
proceed to construct housing. 

Certainly the detailed procedures for reviewing subdivision applications by 
different agencies was designed to protect the public from the possibility of 
unsuitable and poorly planned development c. This goal is to be commended, but as 
many developers and members of planning and zoning commissions acknowledge, there 
are often many unnecessary delays which could be avoided if the application process 
and review procedure was simplified. Specifically, the concept of "one stop 
service 1 ' has been proposed as a way of reducing the delays faced by developers and 
in simplifying the work of planning, zoning and inland wetlands commissions. 
Combining the function of the inland wetlands agency with a combined planning and 
zoning commission is one method of achieving "one stop service 11 for developers. 

Evaluating the experience of other municipalities in the state which have combined 
these three functions cculd suggest (l) whether or not there are time savings to 
be achieved by "one stop service 11 and (2) whether these savings have an adverse 
impact on the quality of the review performed by commission members. 

G. Total cost of a new house 

Not everyone can afford to buy a house - whether it is new or used - in the Central 
Naugatuck Valley Region. Assuming that a developer desired to build the least 
expensive house allowed by zoning regulations on the least expensive lots available 
on the market, the municipalities of Cheshire, Naugatuck, Watcrbury and Wolcott 
would be the least expensive locations to build such housing. However, even in 
these four municipalities only about half of the nation's families could afford to 
purchase a new least cost house. In contrast, the three most expensive areas to 
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then they did in the pact. 

The survey also found that marriage may be a prerequisite for home ownership for 
first time buyers since 17 out of every 20 of these home buyers are married and 
in three-quarters of these cases the wives are employed*, While the working 
husband-wife family has made it possible for a greater number of families to 
"afford" housing, other families (of unrelated individuals) are in many cases 
prohibited from sharing the costs of home ownership* Zoning regulations in the 
Central Naugatuck Valley Region allow persons related by blood or marriage to 
share a common household but not all of the regulations allow unrelated individuals 
to share a common household.* This, of course, reduces the opportunity of using 
single-family dwellings as an alternative to living in an apartment. 

Despite the fact that current land prices, floor area requirements and subdivision 
requirements for development have made it more difficult for most families to 
"afford" a new home, the "trickle down" pattern of existing housing still offers 
lower income persons the opportunity to live in some houses that are within their 
price range. As can be seen in Table XTII, approximately 2.9% of all houses sold 
in the Region during fiscal year 1977 cost less than $20,000. However, these 
houses are generally older homes that are in poor condition. Faced with zoning 
regulations requiring expensive new housing, the turnover of the smaller older 
homes has offered lower income groups the only real opportunity of moving to the 
suburbs. This option however, has and will continue to become a more limited 
opportunity due to the fact that the required size of new suburban homes is delay- 
ing, if not altogether halting, the process of "trickling down" new houses into 
the lower cost housing market. 



^Undoubtedly, most planning and zoning commissions are concerned that single-family 
housing does not function as a "hotel" for any number of persons who wish to 
live together. As part of their duty of protecting the health, safety, atld 
welfare, planning and zoning commiscions have limited the number of unrelated 
individuals who may be defined as a family. 

(continued on next page) 
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H. The unnecessary cost of regulation 

Assuming that a municipality eliminated minimum floor area requirements and allowed 
single family homes to be built according to the demands of the market, what possible 
savings could be realized for individuals desiring to build smaller sized houses 
which also meet standards of public health? There is a range of possible cost 
savings achievable by building to least cost standards depending upon the size of 
the family, the zone, and the current minimum required size of a house. In the 
large lot zones of the Region, planning and zoning commissions could promote the 
construction of substantially less expensive houses by eliminating minimum floor 
area requirements and allowing homes to be built to the occupancy based space 
standards of the Committee on the Ifygiene of Housing of the American Public Health 
Association (APHA). Assuming, as a hypothetical example, that a one person family 
chose to build a house consistent with the Committee's minimum floor space standards, 
he or she would only need kOO square feet. Using the Committee's minimum floor 
space standards, a two person family would only require 750 square feet of floor 
space to meet their needs. This amount of space is certainly less than most one 
and two person families ever build, but could serve as a bench mark. Housing 
cost savings ranging from $9,120 in Wolcott to $25,020 in Middlebury could be 
achieved by building a "starter" house for a one person family in a large lot zone. 
Similarly, housing cost savings ranging from $15,060 in Middlebury to $1,^50 in 
Waterbury could be achieved for a two person family in the large lot zones. 
Finally, three person families could save at least $5,000 in Middlebury and the 

Oxford in the only municipality in the Region with zoning regulations not defining 
family. This could be interpreted to mean that anyone and any number of persons so 
choosing, could form a common household. At the other extreme, Cheshire had adopted 
the most restrictive definition of family by limiting those living in a single house- 
keeping unit to those related by blood, marriage or adoption. The remaining ten 
municipalities have provided for "families" of unrelated individuals but have limited 
their size to a specified number. Prospect and Woodbury exclude "families" of h or 
more unrelated individuals. Thomaston excludes unrelated individuals of 5 or more; 
Beacon Falls, Middlebury, Southbury, Waterbury, Watertown and Wolcott exclude 
unrelated individuals of 6 or more and Naugatuck excludes unrelated individuals 
when the number is seven or more. 
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large lot zones of • tfatertcnro. Sines kS$ of all home owners have less than 3 persons 

in their family,* this hypothetical example serves to highlight the fiscal impact 
of current floor area requirements. 

If in addition to eliminating minimum floor area requirements, planning and zoning 
commissions reduced some portion of their 1-1/2 acre and 2 acre zones to minimum 
lot sizes of one acre (with provision for clustering) further savings could be 
achieved*, In the hypothetical example of a one person family, the least cost 
savings from lot 3ize reduction would be experienced in Beacon Falls and Naugatuck 
which require only one acre or less in their largest lot zones, while the greatest 
cost savings would be experienced in Middlebury and Watertown which require a 
minimum of 2 acres in their largest lot zones. Table XII-A indicates that 
Watertown could offer a one person family new housing for $26,910 and a two person 
family new housing for $36,850 in its large lot zone 3imply by allowing houses to 
be built to the APHA Committee occupancy based standards and reducing minimum lot 
size requirements to one acre* While reduction of lot size requirements to one 
acre might not be feasible in all locations, the CNVRPA Plan of Regional Develop- 
ment Map indicates that even where sev/crs are not available, there are areas in 
each municipality where soil conditions are favorable for one acre minimum lot 
sizes (with provision for clustering), cither through the use of septic system 
leaching fields, community treatment plants or alternative septic system concepts 
(e.g., toilets like the Clivus Multrum can allow for smaller lot sizes since they 
reduce the amount of wastes by organic decomposition and the remains can eventually 
be safely buried or ured as fertilizer* In contrast septic system leaching fields 
are dependent on soil conditions and may not always function properly on small 
lots). 

Though there currently is very little land available for constructing housing on 

lots of one-half acre or less, the expansion of small lot zones would make avail- 
able lower priced lots and therefore lower priced housing. The Plan of Regional 

*As cited by the U.S. Department of Commerce Annual Housing Survey; 1975 , 42% of 
all owner-occupied houses have less than 3 persons in their family, in 
Northeastern United States. 
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Development identifies portions of land in every municipality which could, at some 
point, be developed at densities of 2 to 4 dwelling units per net acre. Table 
XII-B assumes, as a hypothetical example, that if one created or substantially 
expanded the opportunity for building starter houses on 1/2 acre lots, allowing 
one person families to build a house consictent with the APHA Committee standards, 
housing costs could be lowered from $66,790 to $25,650 in Middlebury (where half 
acre lots are not allowed but sewers are available) and from $52,170 to $28,340 in 
Woodbury (where half acre lots are not allowed and sewers are not available)* 
Similarly a two person family could lower their housing costs from $66,790 to 
$35,590 in Middlebury and from $52,170 to $33,770 in Woodbury by building housing 
consistent with the APHA standards. (See Table XII-B.) Clearly Woodbury would 
require sewers or effective community treatment plants in order to consider 
offering half acre lots. In Middlebury half acre lots are already feasible and 
could be provided in areas anticipating the extension of sewer lines. 

However, land cost savings through lot size reduction would be minimal in those 
municipalities that already have sewers and provide zones allowing half acre lots. 
Tabic XII-B indicates that Beacon Falls, Cheshire, Naugatuck, Thomaston, Waterbury 
and Wolcott would not achieve any land cost savings through lot size reductions 
primarily because there is some land available for this density of development. 
Nonetheless, housing costs in these small lot zones could still be substantially 
lowered by allowing housing to be build according to the demands of the market. 
One might also find that an expanded supply of land available in small lot zones 
would lower land costs by eliminating some of the inflation in price created by 
excessive demand and land speculation. 
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x Based on the F.W. Todge Buildin g Construction Cost Calculator and Evaluation 
Guide , March 1?78, minimum floor area requirements in each municipality, 
and data supplied hy septic system suppliers and well drilling firms in 
the Region, and CNVRFA Selling Prices of Vacant Residential Land, November 1977 * 

^Based on the medium value of housing to income ratio of 2,2 for Northeastern 
United States. Annual Housing Survey: 1975 > United States and Regions, 
Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development, 
Office of Policy Development and Research. 

3Based on the Report Money, Income and Poverty Status of Families and Persons 
in the United States; 1976 , Advance Report, Bureau of the Census, Series 
P-60, No. 107 September 1977. 

Source: CNVRPA staff work March 1978. 



The information on housing construction cost assumes that a general purpose wood 
frame house of average quality is built to the minimum floor area requirements of 
each municipality. In the three municipalities without minimum floor area require- 
ments (Beacon Falls, Cheshire and Naugatuck) a minimum standard of 75° square feet 
was used as the basis of comparison. The minimum floor area requirements were then 
multiplied by the construction cost per square foot derived from the F.W. Dodge 
Building Constructi on Cos t Calcul ator an d Valu ation tuide for the Waterbury area 
covering the period lec ember 1, 1977 to March 31, 1978. The cost per square foot 
decreases slightly with the size of the house ranging from $32.11 rer square foot 
for a 720 square foot house (Wolcott) to $30. 92 per square foot for 1300 square 
foot house (Middlebury). 

The cost of the lot in the smallest and largest lot zones was based on the CNVRPA 
survey of mean selling prices of vacant residential land sold during the period 
January 1, 1977 to October 1, 1977. In the case of Pethlehem, where there is no 
zoning, the mean selling price of all lots under 5 acres was used as a proxy for 
land costs. 

The cost of utilities varies by zone. However, with the exception of Waterbury where 
sewer and water is available everywhere, the largest lot zones in each municipality 
were assumed to require the installation of a septic system and private water well. 
A septic system was assumed to cost $2,0#0 and a private water well at $1,60* per 
dwelling unit. In the smallest lot zones the cost of sewer and water services is 
incorporated into the cost of the lot and therefore does not stand out as a separate 
cost in the municipalities of Beacon Falls, Cheshire, Naugatuck, Thomaston, Waterbury 
and Watertown. Bethlehem, Oxford, Prospect and Southbury require septic systems and 
private water wells. Wolcott only requires private wells and Woodbury only requires 
septic systems in their smallest lot zones. In Middlebury it was assumed that all 
future development would be in the largest lot zone where septic systems and private 
wells are refuired. 
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Footnotes to Tables XII -A ana XII -B 



1. Cost information was derived from the F.W. Dodge Building Construction Cost 

Calculator and Valuation Guide : December 1, 1977 to March 31, 1978, 
adopted minimum floor area requirements, data supplied by septic system 
suppliers and well drilling firms in the Region, and the CNVRPA survey of 
vacant residential land selling prices: January 1, 1977 to October 1, 1977. 
Standards of kOO square feet for a one person family and 750 square feet 
fcr a two person family were used in the three municipalities without 
minimum floor area requirements (Beacon Falls, Cheshire and Naugatuck). 

2. The American Public Health Association's Committee on the Hygiene of Housing 

set minimum floor space standards at hOO square feet for one person and 
750 square feet for a two person family. Housing costs for a hOO and 750 
square foot house were drived from the F.W. Dodge Building Construction Cost 
Calculator and Valuation Guide : December 1, 1977 to March 31, 1978 and were 
estimated to be $35 and $31.92 per square foot respectively. 

3. The cost savings achieved by reducing minimum lot sizes to one acre in large 

lot zones was based on vacant residential land selling prices for one acre 
lots between January 1, 1977 and October 1, 1977. 

k 9 Cost savings achieved by reducing minimum lot sizes to one half acre were based 
on regional average land prices differentials between the large lot zones 
and zones allowing l/2 acre lots or less in the Region. It was assumed 
that the regional average percent reduction in land prices of l/2 acre lots 
compared to land prices of larger lots could be applied to each municipality's 
large lot zone to determine the potential land cost savings achievable if 
they allowed l/2 acre lots as a matter of right. Since most suburban 
municipalities have either minimal amounts of land zoned for l/2 acre lots 
(resulting in few land sales and inflated prices) or no land at all 
(resulting in no local land cost information), regional averages of land 
cost savings were the only way to formulate these hypothetical land cost 
savings for each municipality. 
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Table XIII: Distribution of Selling Prices of Single 
Family Houses 8 in the CNVR: 
July 1, 1976 - June 30, 1977 



Selling Frice 



Less than $20,000 
$20,000 - $29,999 
(30,000 - $39,999 
0^0,000 - $U9,999 
050,000 - 059,999 
$60,000 - $69,999 
$70,000 - $79,999 
$80,000 - $39,999 
0,90,000 - $99,999 
$100,000 or more 

Total 



CKVE 



Waterbury 



Remainder 
of Region 



2 <y. 


not Ja 1 


0.9$ 


15. 3$ 




6.5$ 


28.2$ 


31.?% 


7.1$ 


26.8$ 


9.2$ 


31.9$ 




1.9$ 


16.0$ 


12.8$ 


6.3$ 




8.0$ 


/ U.8$ 


1.2$ 


5.9$ 


1.7$ 


o.U$ 


2.1$ 


0.6$ 




0.8$ 


0.6$ 




0.8$ 


100.0$ 


100.0$ 


100.0$ 



a Bata confined to a sample of 1,1^7 single -family houses. 

Source: Central Naugatuck Valley Regional Planning Agency "Selling Prices of 
Single Family Houses in the CNVR" July 1, 1976 - June 30, 1977 
(October 10, 1977), p.3. 
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For those who cannot afford or do not want a home, or do not need as much space, an 
apartment may be the only alternative available* Historically, those looking for 
multi-family housing have been forced to live in the urbanized portion of the 
Regiono Table XIV indicates that in 1970 over 90% of all the multi-family housing 
units were located in Cheshire, Naugatuck, Watcrbury, and Watertown. Furthermore, 
84% of all the multi-family units authorized between 1970-1975 in the Region were 
in Cheshire, Naugatuck, Watcrbury and Watertown. While past trends in multi-family 
housing construction focused development in the urban center, recent out-migration 
of industry, commerce and the population to the suburbs should have presumably 
encouraged the construction of multi-family housing in suburban areas as well* 
However, this has not occurredo One reason for the limited authorization of 
building permits for multi-family housing in the suburbs rests with current zoning 
regulations. Nine of the Region's twelve municipalities with zoning regulations 
allow for multi-family housing* However, only two of these municipalities 
(Waterbury and Watertown) allow for this form of housing without special require- 
ments (see Table XV ). The most common method of regulation is by special permit 
as is done in Cheshire, Naugatuck, Oxford, Thomaston, and Wolcott* Finally, one 
municipality allows multi-family housing by special permit and a site development 
Plan (Woodbury) and one municipality merely requires a site development plan 
(Southbury). The most common method of regulating the location of multi-family 
housing is by allowing it as a permitted use or as a use permitted by special 
exception in a higher density residential district. With the exception of Cheshire 
and Wolcott which allow for multi-family housing to be built anywhere ("floating 
zone 11 ), all of the remaining municipalities regulating apartments only allow them 
to be built in small lot zones where, even if a special permit is granted, there is 
little available developable land. 

ft? L I L, / 

Without suburban zoning allowing multi-family housing as a matter of right, 
developers are effectively limited to Watcrbury and Watertown. In 1977 only 4,178 
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acres or 2.k% of all the resident ially zoned land in the Region permitted multi- 
family housing and 98% of this land was in Waterbury. While ^,178 acres were zoned 
for multi-family housing in Waterbury and Watertown, only 280 acres were actually 
vacant and available for development in 1977. 

Without a municipal growth management strategy, the net effect of suburban zoning 
policies has been to restrict multi-family housing to Waterbury and preclude the 
opportunity of building this form of least cost housing in the suburbs. Even if a 
developer should desire to build multi- family houses in the suburbs, he or she may 
be unable to find a parcel of land large enough to meet the zoning regulations. The 
lack of vacant and available land in areas which may allow multi-family housing by 
special permit has not only made it more difficult to locate a parcel sufficiently 
large to meet minimum lot size requirements but has increased land costs as well. 

In the suburban municipalities (excluding Watertown and Naugatuck), minimum lot 
sizes for multi-family structures range from 5 to 10 acres (see Table XV). These 
requirements are not unreasonable but without sufficient vacant land in the areas 
zoned for multi- family housing, the required minimum lot size has tended to dis- 
courage or halt development altogether. A more reasonable approach appears to be 
taken in Cheshire. Cheshire regulates multi- family housing through "floating zone" 
districts which offer the developer the option of building almost anywhere* in town 
as long as certain specific requirements are met. However, the one drawback of 
providing multi-family housing through a "floating zone" is that the planning and 
zoning commission need not accept any proposals not to their liking. This becomes 
a more critical problem according to Seidel when there are inadequate standards for 
the use of flexible zoning techniques. He states: 

Without the existence of adequate standards, the increased use of flexible 
zoning techniques may be (and frequently are) undermined by local officials 
demanding extortionary requirements in return for permission to build. ^0 



*The Cheshire Town Planner indicated that the floating zone in Cheshire might 
better be described as a quasi- floating zone since multi- family housing is 
required to have access to specific state highways and to be tied into sewer 
and water lines. 
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A* Least cost zoning regulations for multi-family housing 



While lack of land zoned for multi-family housing has discouraged development, 
there are several other zoning requirements which may unnecessarily increase the 
cost of this form of housing. The following factors appear to create the greatest 
cost burdens and the least incentives to construct multi -family housing: 



1. Minimum floor area per dwelling unit within multi-family housing: 
Oxford, Southbury, Watertown, and Wolcott specify minimum floor areas for 
multi-family housing units. Except for Oxford, these minimum floor area 
requirements appear reasonable. In Oxford, where 1,000 square feet is the 
minimum floor area per dwelling unit, apartments must essentially be un- 
realistically large in size to meet the regulations. Significantly, no 
multi-family housing was constructed in Oxford between 1970 and 1976. 

2. Limitation on the number of dwelling units per structure: 

Four municipalities limit the maximum number of dwelling units/structure 
(Cheshire, Oxford, Wolcott, and Woodbury), and five municipalities (Naugatuck, 
Southbury, Thomaston, Waterbury, and Watertown) have placed no limitations 
on the number of dwelling units/structure in the multi-family zones. This 
standard for construction may increase the cost of least cost housing 
especially when the zoning regulations do not allow any economies of scale 
in building a large apartment. With the exception of Oxford, those towns which 
limit the number of dwelling units/structure, allow up to 10 (Cheshire) or 16 
(Woodbury). However, Oxford only allows k dwelling units/structure. 

3. Minimum frontage requirements for multi-family housing: 

This ^requirement varies considerably from town to town and zone to zone. The 
multi- family m i n i mu m frontage requirements are for the most part much greater 
than those for single family houses. Four municipalities require 200 feet or 
more as a minimum for multi- family housing (Oxford, Thomaston, Wolcott, and 
Woodbury). Thomaston requires 300 feet or 100 feet more than what is required 
in Oxford and 250 feet more than what is required in Cheshire. 

h. Bedroom restrictions: 

Only Woodbury restricts the number of bedrooms in multi-family (garden 
apartments) units. They do not allow more than 3 per dwelling unit. With 
the exception of Woodbury, there are no limitations on the proportion of 3 
or more bedroom dwelling units within a structure in the CKVR. Woodbury does 
not allow more than 10$ of all dwelling units in a multi- family structure to 
have three or more bedrooms. This tends to discriminate against families with 
children who are seeking least cost housing. 

5. The complexity of the regulations governing multi-family housing may discourage 
development and/or increase the costs of preparing plans and applications. 
In some cases the regulations have been written in a vague fashion which appear 
to have discouraged multi-family housing. In Middlebury and Beacon Falls, for 
example, the towns broadly define a dwelling to include multi- family housing 
but then do not provide height, area of bulk requirements for this form of 
housing. As a result, there is little clear understanding of how (if at all) 
these towns regulate this type of housing. Significantly, no multi-family 
housing was constructed in Middlebury between 1970 and 1976 and only 20 units 
were authorized for construction in Beacon Falls. 
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While the zoning regulations of Beacon Falls and Middlebury allude to multi -family 
housing within their definition of terms, the text provides no regulations for 
this form of housing (3 or more dwellings per structure). In the case of Prospect, 
the zoning regulations make no mention at all of imilti- family housing. While these 
three municipalities have not regulated multi-family housing, two of these munici- 
palities (Middlebury and Beacon Falls) more than any other suburban municipalities, 
are most capable of supporting higher density development. Both Middlebury and 
Beacon Falls already have sewer systems which are capable of handling additional 
growth. In the case of Prospect, a sewer line will probably be extended to its 
border with Naugatuck in about three years. 
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IVo Mobile homes 

The real least cost housing option is offered by the mobile home. This is the only 
form of housing (except for modular homos) which can offer home ownership for as 
little as $10,000 excluding the price of the lot. 

To some extent Deacon Falls has been able to compensate for its lack of multi- 
family housing by virtue of the fact that it allows mobile homes in mobile home 
parks by special permit. Three other municipalities in the Region allow mobile 
homes in mobile home parks including Bethlehem, Thomaston and Waterbury. With the 
exception of Bethlehem, which has no zoning, mobile home parks are allowed only in 
business, commercial or manufacturing zones within the Region (See Table X7I). 
Furthermore, Bethlehem is the only municipality which permits individual mobile 
homes to be permanently occupied outside of a mobile home park. The remaining 
municipalities have either prohibited mobile homes entirely (Naugatuck,* Prospect, 
and Southbury, Watertown and Woodbury) or have allowed their use under emergency 
situations of fire or disaster for a period not exceeding 12 months (Cheshire and 
Wolcott), six months (Middlebury) , cr 3 months (Oxford)o While Watertown and 
Woodbury prohibit the use of mobile homes, they do allow the storage of unoccupied 
mobile homes in the rear of residential lots. 

Five municipalities have also regulated the maximum length of stay of visiting 
trailers, Middlebury, Watertown, Wolcott and Woodbury restrict visiting trailers 
from staying longer than 30 days (Middlebury and Wolcott), or 4 weeks (Watertown 
and Woodbury), while Bethlehem allows a trailer to visit up to 60 dars if a 
temporary permit is secured from the Planning Commission. 

Mobile homes can provide lower cost housing and have recently became much less 

offensive than the "freight trailer" appearance of mobile hasten designs of ^rlier 

years* The latest model mobile homes have in essence become modular structures 

which emphasize the mobility of the trailer less than the efficiency end tie 
inexpensive cost of this form of housing. This is especially true of the hrger 

*Naugatuck and Prospect previously allowed mobile horoca. Thooc two municipalities 
had 51% of the Region's mobile* homes in 1970. (See Table XIV). 
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units called "double wides" which come in two sections and are pieced together at 
the site. Double wides are essentially built for one permanent location and provide 
the kind of floor space that one might normally associate with a small to medium 
size single family house. While the smallest mobile homes (12 feet wide by 44 feet 
long) have only 480 3quare feet of floor area, the largest double wide, mobile 
homes (28 feet by 64 feet) can have as much as 1,680 square feet with six or seven 
rooms. 

That amount of floor space (1,680 square feet) is sufficient to meet the minimum 
floor requirements of every municipality in the State of Connecticut. Even the 
largest size (single wide) mobile home (14 feet wide and 70 feet long) with 924 
square feet has sufficient space to satisfy the minimum floor area requirements 
of ever half the municipalities in the state (95 out of 169) and 10 out of the 13 
municipalities in the CNVR. 

Mobile home living has also been discouraged by limiting the areas where mobile 
home parks are allowed. Loss than .87. of all the Region's land allows mobile home 
parks as a use by special permit. These zones are in the heavily developed 
commercial district of Waterbury, the business district of Deacon Falls and the 
manufacturing district of Thomaston where little or no vacant land is available or 
where little or none of the land is suitable for development. 

According to one mobile home salesman, most municipalities have objected to the 
placement of single wide mobile homes on individual lots but ironically when double 
wides are introduced, they are generally treated more favorably. 21 In large part, 
the recent establishment of national building standards for mobile homes along wit* 
the increasing popularity of the double wide -*>bile homes (which are a near look- 
alike to modular housing) has made mobile home living a lesa "mobile" and more 
permanent option for lower income families. 
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The current objections to mobile home developments have lost much of their 
support as modular housing and double wide mobile homes have become virtually 
indistinguishable in design. The only "birthmarks" to separate modular housing 
from mobile homes are that the former require a cement foundation while the 
latter includes a steel frame foundation as part of its design. However, many 
mobile homes can be set on concrete blocks and therefore may not be distinguish- 
able from modular homes in their appearance. Those zoning regulations which 
distinguish between these two techniques of constructing housing (through 
prohibitions on mobile homes) will find that previous objections to mobile 
homes are no longer as valid. 22 With the exception of prefabricated housing, 
mobile homes are virtually the only low cost housing option in the $30,000 
price range and are no longer to be considered "mobile." They can be placed 
on a site and made to look like any other home. Modular mobile homes can cost 
more than $50,000 and can have as much as 2,^00 square feet of living area 
designed in a variety of other shapes than the standard, rectangular mobile 
home. Perhaps the greatest impact of the mobile heme industry has been to 
create a market for low cost, pre-built, modular homes offering lower income 
families, young couples, the elderly and students a chance to live in their 
own home. 
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V. Conversion to two and three family housing 

All but one of the Region's municipalities with zoning regulations provide guide- 
lines for the conversion of single-family dwellings to contain two dwelling units 
under specific conditions (sec Table XVII). Five of the Region's municipalities 
allow conversions a3 a special exception and six allow conversions as a permitted 
use, as long as they are located in specific zones and have minimum lot sizes, 
and floor areas and were built prior to specific dates* Five of the Region's 
municipalities require minimum floor areas and seven require minimum lot sizes for 
each dwelling unit in a converted structure* 

This may not seem to be a significant method of expanding the availability of 
rental units in the suburbs, but lacking a clear policy for regulating multi-family 
housing, conversions are often the only way new rental units are made available in 
3ome municipalities. The municipalities of Woodbury and Watertown, like other 
municipalities, allow conversions of single-family dwelling units but hare also 
gone a step further by allowing conversions of the older larger homes to contain 
more than two dwelling units if they were constructed more than 25 years ago 
(Woodbury) or if constructed prior to February 1955 (Watertown). The Woodbury 
Town Planner estimates that in Woodbury there are as many as 200 dwellings that 

have been converted for rental units, with the bulk of them located in older homes 

£ & I 2 & BH p ?f* h» oo h» H tr »»h K leM III 

in the town center. The two family home is the predominate multi-family housing 
opportunity in most suburban municipalities of the CNVR. With the- exception of 
Middlebury and Prospect which do not allow the construction of two family houses, 
all of the municipalities in the Region allow for their construction as well a3 the 
conversion of existing one-family structures to two-family units. Prospect neither 
allows for their construction nor for the conversion of one-family dwellings to 
contain two dwelling units. 

As can be seen in Table XIV, dwellings containing two dwelling units accounted for 
48% of all the multi-family housing available outside of Waterbury at the time of 
the 1970 Census. However, in those municipalities which are without regulations 
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governing the construction of multi-family housing (Beacon Falls, Middlebury, and 
Prospect) or have multi-family regulations which deter the construction of this 
form of housing (Oxford), the two-family dwelling is even more popular. Approxi- 
mately 51% of the multi-family housing in Beacon Falls, 65% of the multi-family 
housing in Middlebury, 767o of the multi-family housing in Oxford and 80% of the 
multi-family housing in Prospect was in two unit structures at the time of the 
1970 Census. Prospect, although it does not have regulations allowing the con- 
version of single family dwellings to contain two dwelling units, had 125 two- 
family dwellings in 1970. 

If larger sized homes continue to be required by the Region's suburban municipal- 
ities, it is quite likely that conversions of single family homes to two-family 
use (e.g., subletting basements and annexes) will become more popular especially 
if multi-family housing, mobile homes, and smaller sized single family houses 
remain prohibited uses. 
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VI. Summary of Findings 

Zoning end subdivision regulations in the Central Nougatuck Valley frequently 
include provisions which severely limit or prohibit the construction of moderately 
priced housing. The four forms of housing regulated by the Region's Planning and 
Zoning Commissions are single family, multi-family (3 or more dwelling units), two 
family and mobile homes. 

Single family housing has been the most common form of residential development in 
the Region, in part due to the severe restrictions to the development of multi- 
family housing or mobile homes. Nevertheless, even single family housing oppor- 
tunities have been affected by the costs created by the Region's zoning regulations. 
The principal means that municipalities have used to control the cost of single 
family housing is through the adoption of minimum floor area requirements. Nine 
out of ten of the Region's municipalities have minimum floor area requirements 
which exceed the spatial needs of two person families as set by the Committee on 
the Hygiene of Housing of the American Public Health Association. (See p. 11.) 
This not only increases the cost of construction, but results in higher costs for 
home heating. 

Another factor contributing to the cost of single family housing has been a general 
trend toward the revision of zoning regulations so as to require larger minimum 
sized houses. Over the last eight years four municipalities have increased their 
minimum floor area requirements anywhere from 60 to 650 square feet. (See p. 13.) 

The rising cost of housing has also been influenced by subdivision regulations 
requiring expensive land improvement requirements. In particular, road specifica- 
tions have had the greatest impact on land improvement costs through the imposition 
of excessively wide and thick rondo. (See pp.14-19.) In some municipalities, other 
land improvements such as sidewalks in low density residential zones and excessive 
open s: . .ce dedication requirements have unnecessarily increased housing costs. 
(See pp. 19-21.) 
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Land Improvement costs are also influenced by minimum lot frontage requirements. 
Some municipalities have used frontage requirements to offset these costs while 
others have allowed this requirement to aggravate the costs created by land improve 
ment requirements. (See pp. 21-24.) High land improvement costs can be reduced by 
lowering lot frontage requirements and/or by adopting cluster regulations. However 
only six municipalities in the Region have adopted regulations allowing clustered 
residential development. (See p. 31.) 

Housing costs have also been directly influenced by a limited supply of low cost 
land. Underzoning for high density residential development and requiring develop- 
ment on large lots of 2 acres or more has contributed to the high cost of land. In 
1977 less than 160 of the Region's land was vacant and available for residential 
development on lots of 20,000 square feet or less. (See p. 26.) Significantly, 
9Tfo of this land was located in Waterbury. (See p. 26.) In the suburbs, land 
costs are strongly influenced by large lot zoning practices and tend to be closely 
correlated with the affluence of the community as measured by estimated per capita 
income. (See pp. 28-30.) 

Furthermore, land costs have been affected by recent trends toward lower density 
zoning. Nearly 1 out of k acres zoned for residential development in 1970 have 
since been rezoned to require larger minimum lot sizes. (See p. 27.) 

Land and housing costs have created formidable obstacles to home ownership. The 
three most restrictive municipalities in the Region have created minimum housing 
costs affordable by less than 15$ of all American families as measured by family 
income. (See pp. 32-33.) Planning and zoning commissions can play a positive role 
in reducing housing costs by allowing for smaller sized houses on smaller sized 
lots. Suburban zoning commissions could stimulate the construction of lower cost 
housing simply by permitting two person families to build housing meeting their 
spatial needs on one rather than two acre lots. Significantly, the Plan of Regional 
Development identified areas in each municipality where one acre zoning is feasible 
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as long as provisions are made for clustering* In three municipalities which have 
2 acre zoning and excessive minimum floor area requirements, housing costs savings 
ranging from $20,000 to $31,000 could be achieved by permitting smaller houses on 
smaller lots. (See pp. 35-37.) 

The most efficient way of building lower cost housing is by allowing for multi- 
family residential development. Nine of the Region 1 s twelve municipalities with 
zoning regulations allow for multi-family housing. (See p. 44.) However, in actual 
fact, most of the responsibility for providing multi-family has been placed on four 
municipalities comprising the urban core of the Region. The remaining municipali- 
ties have made it unprofitable or impossible for developers to build, largely by 
undermapping for multi-family housing, requiring excessive minimum tract sizes, 
excessive minimum floor area requirements, by limiting the maximum number dwellings 
per structure and by limiting the maximum number of bedroome per dwelling unit. 
(See pp. 47-48.) In 1977 only 2.4% of all residentially zoned land in the Region 
permitted multi-family housing as a matter of right and 98% of this land was in 
Waterbury. (Sec p. 47.) 

Mobile homes are one of the most inexpensive forms of housing available on the 
market. However, nine of the thirteen municipalities in the Region have adopted 
zoning regulations which exclude mobile homes. (Sec p. 50.) Those which allow 
this form of housing require a special permit and consign their location to less 
desirable areas such as manufacturing and commercial zones. Less than eight tenths^ 
of one percent of all the Region's land allows mobile home parks as a use by 
special permit. (See p. 52.) Only one municipality allows mobile homes outside 
of mobile home parks; but even this opportunity is limited by a minimum floor area 
requirement of 1,000 square feet, thus preventing the use of all single-wide mobile 
homes — they are all less then 930 square feet. See p. 52.) 
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Ten of the Region's twelve municipalities with zoning cllow for the construction of 
two family housing and the conversion of single family housing to two unit struc- 
tures. (Sec p. 54.) Significantly, the two municipalities which prohibit two 
family housing also prohibit multi-family housing (3 or more dwelling units). 
However, in other municipalities having regulations discouraging the construction 
of multi-family housing, the conversion or construction of two family houses has 
been an alternative means of offering lower cost rental housing. Nearly half of 
the Region's multi-family housing in 1970 was in structures having two dwelling 
units. (See pp. 54-56.) 

In conclusion, a thorough understanding of the extent to which individual munici- 
palities restrict housing opportunities and create housing costs requires a 
comprehensive assessment of numerous components of both subdivision and zoning 
regulations. The aggregate effect of numerous restrictive regulations has been 
felt most by those desiring to live in five municipalities in the path of immediate 
development. The Summary Table indicates that these five nunieipalities have 
adopted at least six requirements which unnecessarily discourage housing opportuni- 
ties and raise housing costs. In contract, municipalities which have already 
experienced rapid urban development or are clearly removed from the path of 
immediate development are not regulating housing opportunities and costs to the 
same degree. Nevertheless, these municipalities could also reduce housing costs 
and improve housing opportunities by reevaluating their regulations in light of 
minimum standards consistent with the public health and safety. Our Regional 
analysis of restrictive zoning indicates that all thirteen municipalities could 
improve housing opportunities to one degree or another by making a least cost 
assessment of their regulations. 
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VII • Appendic 



Appendix 1: 

Sources of Information for Total Sevelqpment Costs in 
Chapter II for Small Lots and Large Lots in the «HVR 

1. Road cost information is based on information derive* from R # S. Means Co., Inc. 
Building Construction Cost Jata 1977 ; An intervifew with Woodbury's Town 
Planner providing information on the 1977 low bid* for ro&d construction in 
Woodbury and an interview with the City Engineer of Waterbury. Cost for 
constructing the road are based on the following component costs: 

a. Preparation and rolling of subbase - $2.00/sy/inch 

b. Base course of bank run gravel at 

$U.OO/sy per 18 inches 
2.65/sy per 12 inches 
2.22/sy per 10 inches 
1.16/sy per 8 inches 

c. Bituminous concrete at 

$2.6U/sy per 2 inches total thickness 
3.^0/sy per 2-1/2 inches total thickness 
U.OO/sy per 3 inches total thickness 
5.32/sy per h inches total thickness 
5.98/sy per U-l/2 inches total thickness 

d« Bituminous concrete curbing 6 inches wide 
by 8 inches high at $1.85/linear foot 

e. Concrete curbing at $7.10/linear foot 

f . Concrete sidewalk at 

$2.72/sf per 6 inch thickness 
l,8U/sf per h inch thickness 

g. Road oil surfacing (for Waterbury) 

at $1.25/sy 

h. Broken stone at $ .35/sy/inch 

Telephone lines are placed underground by SNETCO as a matter of policy. 
Developers are not charged for this expense except where terrain or bedrock 
would make the cost of underground installation prohibitive. However, 
developers ate required to pay for the underground installation of electric 
lines. Actual developer costs are based on the difference in cost between 
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installing electric lines uaierground ($6.k2/foot) versus overhead ($k. 50/ foot 
plus an Internal Revenue Service tax of .903851$ on the total coat per linear 
foot). The Connecticut Light and Pbwer Company kas indicated that the 
difference in cost is $3.6l per linear foot including tax for a developer 
to install underground electric lines. Interviews with the Waterbury Office 
of SNETCO, September 20, 1977. 

The cost of 8 inch sanitary sewer pipe is based on information supplied by 
the Garrasinc Construction Company of Watertown on September 20. 1977. 

Under this hypothetical comparison of development costs, drainage costs per 
linear foot are assumed to be efual in every municipality. Information on 
drainage costs is based on a 15 inch pipe lupplied by tko City Engineer of 
Waterbury, September 20, 1977. 

Information on the cost of an 8 inch water pipe is based on information 
supplied by the Engineering Department of New Haven Water Company, September 
19 > 1977. It was indicated that the company charges developers $15.66 per 
linear foot to install 8 inch pipe in new subdivisions. If excavation 
involves the removal of pavement, there is an incremental cost of $7.80 for 
a total cost of $23. U6 a linear foot. The installation of 8 inch water 
pipes does rxft include fire hydrant installations. 

The cost of precast concrete catch basins, frames and cover is based on 
information derived from R.S. Means Co., Inc., Fuildipg Construction Cost 
fata iy 7. 

The cost of planting deciduous trees is based on an interview with the 
Henry F. Michell Nursery Company in Cheshire, October 28, 1977. The costs 
per tree is $2# plus 12$ freight charges for a total of approximately $25 
per tree. Municipalities in the CNVR which provide standards for tree 
planting require a maximum spacing of 5* feet between trees. It is assumed 
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in this hypothetical example that trees are planted on both sides of the 
street and that the average spacing of trees is 25 feet. This results in 
two $25 trees every 25 feet at a c:>st of $2 per linear foot. In the case 
of Cheshire the R-20 residential zone requires 5 trees per lot. This 
translates into 10 trees every 50 feet of lot frontage (including both 
sides of the street) or $5 in cost for trees per linear foot. 

The cost of development includes the cost of the premium for a performance 
bond for new construction of a road. Premium costs are $9 per $1,CC0 of 
the construction price for all const ruction under $500,000. This represents 
only nine-tenths of one percent of the total cost of development. Infer mation 
was obtained from the Bond Department of the Hartford Office of Aetna 
Life and Casualty , November 15, 1977. 
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.Appendix 3P: Number of Acres in which Residential 

Uses are Allowed in Non-Residential 
Zones : 1977 









Single-Family dwelling by Lot Size 




Municipality 


Multi- 
Family 


Mobile 
Homes 


Under 
20,000 


20,000 

to 
39,OCO 


40,000 
to 

79,000 


80,000 

and over 


Total 
Number 
of Acres 


Percent of 
Zoned Land 


Beacon Falls 


0 


156 


156 


0 


0 


0 


156 


2.4 


Bethlehem 


No Zoning Regulations 












Cheshire 


0 


0 


0 


189 


175 


2,551 


2,915 


13.7 


Middlebury 


0 


0 


0 


0 


234 


970 


1,204 


10.2 


Naugatuck 


he 


e 


0 


o 


0 


0 


46 


0.4 


Oxford 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2,287 


0 


2,287 


10.7 


Prospect 


A 

u 


i ) 


r\ 

U 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0.0 


Southbury 


0 


0 


0 


5 


245 


457 


707 


2.7 


Thomas ton 


0 


Uk5 


0 


0 


0 


0 


445 


5.7 


Waterbury 


826 


826 


0 


0 


0 


0 


826 


4.4 


Watertown 


6o 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


60 


0.3 


Wolcott 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0.0 


Woodbury 


0 


0 


30 


0 


0 


165 


195 


0.8 


Total 


932 


1,427 


186 


194 


2,9^1 


4,143 


8,841 


4.4 



Source: Based on planimeter calculations prepared by the CNVKPA staff, August 1, 1977 
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Appendix k: 

Design Standards for Drainage Systems and 
Standards for Dedication of Open Space in 
Municipalities in the ONTO: January 1978 



Drainage Design Standards Measured in Storm Years 



Channels Culverts 

and Trunk Crossing Minimum Standards for 

Municipality Pipe Lines Streets Dedication of Open Space 



Beacon Falls 


ft 




* 


N.S. 


Bethlehem 


10 


25 


50 


10$ of subdivision 


Cheshire 


10 


N.S. 


50 1 


N.S.** 


Middlebury 


* 


* 


« 


1000 sf/lot with a 
minumum of one acre 


Naugatuck 


ft 




* 


1000 sf/lot with a 
minimum of one acre 


Oxford 


N.S. 


N.S. 


N.S. 


N.S. 


Prospect 


10 


25 


50 2 


Minimum of one acre 
but not to exceed 
10$ of subdivision 


d ouon u ury 


xu 


25 


50 


10% or suDda vision 


Thomaston 


N.S. 


N.S. 


18 inch pipe 


N.S.** 


Waterbury 


N.S. 


N.S. 


N.S. 


N.S.** 


Watertovm 


25 


25 


50 


2000 sf/lot with a 
minimum of one acre 


Wolcott 


10 


50 


50 


1056 of subdivision with 
a minimum of one acre 


Woodbury 


50 


50 


100 3 


1% of subdivision 



*Minimum standard of 15 inch pipe. 
**These municipalities have provided open space standards within their regulations 
for cluster subdivision. 



N.S. = Not specified 

^This is the standard used for large watersheds of one square mile. 
-This is the standard for culverts constructed under major road arteries. 
This standard applies to culverts which carry major waterways and rivers 
which are subject to seasonal flooding. 



Source: Subdivision regulations of each municipality, January 1978. 
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Appendix 5: 

A Comparison of the Number of Acres 
Rezoned for Different Lot Size and 





Floor Area Requirements in the CNVR: 








1970 to 1977 














Number of Acres 










Rezoned for 










Lower Densities 








Number of Acres 


and for 




Number of Acres 


Number of Acres 


with Increased 


Increased 




Rezoned for 


Rezoned for 


Floor Area 


Minimum 


Municipality- 


Lower Densities 


Higher Densities 


Requirements 


Floor Areas 


Beacon Falls 


0 


0 


0 


V 


Bethlehem 


0 


0 


12,567 




Cheshire 


0 


0 


0 




Middlebury 


1,156 


0 


11,766 


1,156 


Naugatuck 


62 


3,21+6 


0 


U 


Oxford 


0 


0 


0 


u 


Prospect 


2,6l6 


0 


9,248 




Southbury 


15,2* 


Ik 


0 


v/ 


Thomaston 


0 


0 


7,757 


0 


Waterbury 


0 


0 


0 




Watertown 


310 


15 


0 


0 


Wolcott 




1 791 

•«-, 1 -7-*- 


12,488 




Woodbury 


16,053 


0 


0 


0 


Total 


37,717 


5,066 


53,826 


5,7^ 



Source: CNVRPA staff work, December 1977 to February 1978. 
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Appendix 6: 

Least cost development versus least cost maintenance 

What is least cost for the developer may not be least cost later on for the home 
owner, the neighborhood or the town. While the developer may support the use of 
least cost standards in order to maximize profits, the town often demands higher 
standards in order to reduce its long term cost for maintaining major public 
utilities such as roads, sewers, drainage systems, sidewalks and parks. The 
essential question, of course, is how long should any major utility last without 
need for major maintenance or replacement. A town wishing to optimize its resources 
may demand a road system that will last as long as the roads of the Roman empire 
while a developer may wish to build a road that lasts no more than 5 years. While 
there is no rational means of arriving at an acceptable standard for the minimum 
service life of a road, the American Association of State Highway and Transportation 
Officials has adopted a service life standard of 20 years. By adopting a minimum 
service life standard for land improvements, a municipality may have a better basis 
for determining if its requirements are excessive or inadequate. As it stands now, 
members of planning and zoning commissions in same municipalities end up bargaining 
over standards for roads, sidewalks and open space largely because they have no 
reference point for the service life of these improvements. In these cases, land 
improvement requirements are less a reflection of least cost standards (based on 
an acceptable service life of a utility) than of the negotiations between developers 
and local coanmissions. 

In summary, if a municipality were to adopt an acceptable minimum service life 
standard for all major land Improvements, the issue of least cost development 
versus least cost maintenance would be resolved. However, developers and planning 
and zoning commissions may be a long way from reaching agreement on an acceptable 
service life standard. 
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Appendix 7: Least Cost Housing: The Role of the Builder 

A municipality may offer smaller sized lots, smaller minimum floor areas and provide 
for clustered development but without the support of the builders these inclusionary 
zoning programs may simply result in larger profits for the developer* In the Central 
Naugatuck Valley, land costs and house size tend to be closely correlated with the 
socio-economic status of the community. Houses built by developers in the more 
affluent municipalities are often considerably larger than the minimum required 
by their zoning regulations. As an example, the Woodbury Town Planner has indicated 
that new houses are built with at least 1300 square feet even though the regulations 
only require a minimum of 900 square feet. Similarly, the Cheshire Town Planner 
estimates that the average new home in Cheshire has 1800 square feet despite the 
fact that the town's zoning regulations have no minimum floor area requirement. 
The critical issue in both cases is that developers build houses to suit the demands 
of a market created by local regulations. 

However, where the smaller less expensive houses are the predominate choice of 
new home buyers, developers build to that market. As an example, the Town of 
Prospect has recently responded to the demands of one developer by reducing its 
lot size requirements from two acres to one acre per dwelling unit in several 
areas of town. According to the developer, the larger sized lots were unmarketable 
in Prospect since it is a working class community and a 2 acre lot selling for 
$25,000 was too expensive. 

The builder's viewpoint is that market demand is correlated with the land use 
regulations of a municipality and will not change until the land use regulations 
are substantially altered. Some builders agree that housing costs can also be 
lowered in the more affluent municipalities of the Region if an effort is made to 
define a new housing style and neighborhood concept. According to the Executive 
Director of the Home Builders Association of Hartford County, planning and zoning 
commissions can play a significant role in reducing housing costs. However, 
reduction of housing costs due to excessive government regulations requires a 
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comprehensive cost cutting effort and not a piecemeal approach. He emphasized 
that commissions which waive one or two requirements for a subdivision in the 
hopes of providing lower cost housing may not be successful if the basic concept 
and design of the project has not been altered. In particular, waiving a sidewalk 
requirement may not sufficiently alter the design concept of the project to 
appeal to a different income group. Developers may then still be selling 
essentially the same product to the same consumer at the same price with a higher 
profit margin. The alternative is that a developer is allowed to create an 
entirely different design and neighborhood concept to appeal to a lower income 
group. As an example, a special design district for starter homes could be 
established to allow for reduced road widths and smaller house and lot sizes. 
The open space dedication and sidewalk requirements would be waived so as to 
achieve minimum standards consistent with public health and safety. 

.anpJtJalxwx Ifiool Yd be&perioJs*xJsa a lo 
If planning and zoning commissions provide these comprehensive cost cutting 

alternatives for the developer, there would probably be better cooperation. A 

recent report by the National Association of Home Builders titled Determining the 

Increased Costs of Homes Due to Government Regulations , clearly indicates that 

Home Builders Associations across the country are taking serious interest in 

cutting excessive costs created by government regulations and in passing these 

housing cost savings onto the consumer. 

In sunmary, the developers and the planning and zoning commissions must jointly 
make a commitment to a totally new housing concept and neighborhood design if 
the American family is to be offered affordable housing. 
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Appendix 8: 



MINIMUM WIDTH OF SURFACING AND GRADED SHOULDER 







Width in Feet 


for Design Volume of: 




Design 
Speed, 
MPH 


Current 
ADT 1 
Less 
Than 
50 


vUjl I CUU 

ADT 1 
50-250 


LLL X trll v 

ADT 1 

?so-Uoo 


Current 
400-750 

T)HV 
100-200 


JL/XIV 

200-400 


DHV 2 
1+00 & Over 








Widt 


i of Surfac. 


ing 






20 


20 


?o 


20 


22 


Oil 


30 


20 


PO 


20 


20 


22 


24 


ko 


20 


20 


20 


20 


22 


24 


50 


20 


20 


20 


22 


24 


24 


60 


20 


20 


22 


22 


24 


24 








Width of Graded Shoulder 




All 


2 


>t 


k 


6 


8 


8 



Note: Design volume in terms of mixed tjvtffic. For design speeds of 50 mph 

or less, surfacing widths that are two feet narrower may be used on minor 
roads with few trucks. 



Source: American Association of State Highway Officials, Geometric Design 
Guide for Local Roads and Streets , 1971, p.9. 



2 ADT ■ Average Daily Traffic 
DHV = Design Hourly Volume 
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especially if zoning regulations prohibit parking within the setback area 
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density neighborhoods and can be corrected by adopting minimum road width 
requirements suitable for higher density development (see Table IV). In 
low density neighborhoods on-street parking is not necessary and should 
not be included as a component of a municipality's road width requirements. 
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inspectors, a thicker road surface standard has been viewed as insurance 
that the ml nimi^m psyeaerrt structure is constructed. In contrast, another 
municipality has engaged the services of a land use enforcement officer 
whose principal function is inspecting subdivision roads. This approach 
ensures that a better quality road is constructed but also creates a 
considerable expense for the developer who must pay for the inspection 
of his road. According to the land use enforcement officer of this 
municipality, the inspection fee is set at jfo of the maintenance bond 
and has run as high as $3,^00 in one subdivision and $8,000 in another 
subdivision. 

9. John Gunther, Survey of Local Open Space Regulations , Citizen 1 s Bulletin, 

Department of Environmental Protection, Hartford, CT, December 1977. 

0. Richard Yearwood, Land Subdivision Regulation. TVn^gei* Special Studies, 

New York, NY 1971, p. SE& 

1. In order to determine the fiscal impact of subdivision regulations in the 

Central Naugatuck Valley Region, the following major land improvement 
requirements were costed out: (l) lot frontage requirement, (2) the 
pavement thickness, (3) road width, (k) requirement for curbs, (5) 
requirements for sidewalks, (6) required installation of all utilities 
underground, (7) the minimum design standards for drainage, (8) the 
minimum reservation of land for open space and (9) required installation 
of sewer and water service. 
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Cost information was derived from local developers, water, telephone and 
electric utility companies, nurseries, insurance companies and the R.S # 
Means Co., Inc. Building Construction Cost Data; 1977 . A detailed list 
of sources on cost data is presented in Appendix 1. 

For purposes of comparison it was assumed that site conditions, depth to 
bedrock, ground cover and slope were the same for the hypothetical 
development in each municipality. 

By standardizing the conditions faced by a potential developer, meaningful 
inter-municipal cost comparisons could be made on the land improvement 
costs and the costs of lot frontage requirements in each residential zone 
in the Region. Total development costs were computed for each munici- 
pality's smallest minimum lot and largest minimum lot districts since 
land improvements, land costs and floor area requirements often vary 
by zone. 

12. Information on land exempted under P.A. ^90 was obtained through the 

cooperation of Assessors in each municipality, December 1977. 

13. Public Act 1*90 only offers tax benefits to individuals eligible and willing 

to participate in its farm, forest and open space tax benefits. However, 
by encouraging land owners to retain ownership of vacant land through 
lower tax assessments and by making the open space provisions of P. A. k^O 
open to all land owners, a municipality can influence the rate at which 
local land transactions occur. 

lh. George Sternlieb and Lyrni Sagalyn, Zoning and Housing Costs , Center for 
Urban Policy Research, New Brunswick , HJ , ' 1972 , pT 67 . 

15. However, the reduction in land costs that are offered by cluster zoning 

may never reach the consumer since lower land cost might simply result 
in higher land profits for the developers. In this case it is not zoning 
but competitive bidding which is responsible for the increased costs. 

16. See note 2, supra, p. 32. 

17. Ibid., p. 3 1 *. 

18. Ibid., p. 175. 

19. Walter Dudar, "Home Prices Continue to Escalate," The New Haven Register , 

February 26, 1978. 

20. See not 2, supra, p. 187. 

21. Interview, December 1977. 

22. See North Cherokee Village Membership v. Murphy, 2k8 N.W. 2d 629 (Mich. App. 

1977) for a discussion of double wide trailers which were found to meet 
zoning regulations for single family houses. 
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Restrictions Slowing 
'Least Cost Housing' 



By JIM SX0WR0N8H 

Whit would happen if the federal gov- 
ernment, for reasons of its own, decided 
ail cars most seat eight comfortably and 
be qo smaller than a 1380 Cadillac? 

New can would be great big ones and 
carry equally bte price tags. And the 
heavy demand for any smaller can 
would jack their prices way up. 

UiaTa about what has been happening 
to the local boosing market over the past 
few yean, according to a new report on lo- 
cal zoning and subdivision regulations. 

"Zoning and subdivision regulations in 
the Central Naugatuck Valley frequently 
include provisions which severely bmit or 
prohibit the nsatnnic of moderately 
priced housing," says a report released 
this month by the Central Naugatnct Re- 
gional Planning Agency. 

The report. "Least Cost Housing," says 
that the zoning and subdivision codes of 
area towns an often too strict, making de- 
mands beyond what's necessary for 
health and safety, and the result has been 
to discourage the construction of econo- 
my homes. 

The area, particularly suburban Water- 
bury, has been requiring larger home 
building lots, demanding homes be of 
Large son, and adding a variety of other 
measures that raise the final coat of new 
homea. 

The changes have come as the price of 
buying a new home rose 70 percent be- 
tween 1970 and 1977 and the cost of renting 
rose 38 percent. While other factors con- 
tributed to the increase, the report ad- 
dresses only the role of local ordinances 
in the LS towns of the Watcrbury region. 

Right now only about one^ialf of the na- 
tion's families can afford to buy the least 
expensive new house allowed by zoning 
regulations on the least expensive lots 
available on the area's market. The loca- 
tions for these new homes would be sec- 
tions of Cheshire. Naugatuck. Waterbury 
and Woicott permitting small homes on 
small building lota. 

"In contrast," the report adds, "the 
three most expensive areas to build bous- 
ing, the rwo-acre residential zones of Mid- 
dlebury, Cheshire and Watertown, have 
excluded by virtue of income about 85 of 
every 100 families in America." 

A least coat house buik in Middlebury'a 
two-acre zone would cost an ~h™^ 
I8MQ0, coat 568JW) in Watartown's two. 
acre zone and $81300 in Cheshire's two- 
acre zone," the report said, adding that 
the minimum to code costs understate the 
true price of the homes. 

Because deve lo per s find the two-acre 
subdivisions so expensive to acquire and 
develop, they build larger and more ex- 
pensive housing to maintain their profit 
margins. And if they ran into bedrock 
while installing underground utilities, 
that'll ran* th* cost higher. 



Aad because land prices, floor area re- 
quirements and subdivision regulations 
have made d men difficult for most fand- 
lies to afford a new house, turnover of old- 
er, smaller houses has and will continue 
to become more limited, according to the 
report. That means fewer b om a u w iMsa 
will "step-up" into a new house, limiting 
the market of older homes a vailabl e to 
first-time buyers and therefore tb if ing up 
the coat of existing bousing stock. 

Ten of the area s 13 towns have mini- 
mum requirements for the floor sxsa of 
new homes, according to the report They 
range from the imalktt borne txaldafalo 
in Woicott (720 square feet) to the small- 
est home buildabie in Mttfiebary (U08 
squanfeeU.MkkilebuxT'smtsiznumsia 
is the state s third highest, according to 
the report 

In mne out of 10 of the towns, mmxmum 
floor-sue requirements exceed the spa- 
tial needs of two person famiies as set by 
the Committee on Hypene of Housing of 
the American Public Health Association. 
The report notes that 42 percent of home- 
owners have families of three or less, 
while some area towns require their 
smallest new homes to have enough space 
for between four and five persons. And it 
notes that the big homes require greater 
energy requirements for heating. 

Since 1570, six towns in the region have 
either raised or established S|Mw 
floor-sizes. 

"The combined effect cf raising or es- 
tablishing minimum floor area require- 
ments, in these six raumapaliries has 
been to increase the cost of bousing for 
69,8Q acres of rmkientially zoned land or 
about 41 percent of all the mntiimftally 
zoned land in the region." the report said. 

The report also notes that towns havt 
widely varying road ordinances, many re 
quinng roads too wide and thick for the 
traffic they'll bear, and road devel- 
opment accounts for between 3 and 45 
percent of the land improvement costs 
that will eventually be born by the buyer. 
Some towns have adopted storm drainage 
requirements that may be too rigid for 
some situations. Aad another cost factor 
is local requirement that a portion of a 
subdivision (15 percent in Woodbury and 
40 percem in Middlebury) be dedicated as 
open space. 

"By controlling the size of allowable 
building lots, limiting the supply of land 
zoned for a municipality's nnslkist lot 
size and dHfnasrtng small lot residential 
zones in areas unsuitable for devel- 
opment (steep slopes, wetlands etc), a 
municipality can discmrage the construe- 
tioa of i nex pe usi to housing," the report 
adds. 

In 1977 812 percent of the region's va- 
cant land available for one-family homes 
was zoned for lot sizes of one-acre or 
more, according to the report lbs rest of 
the residential land allowed smaller build- 



ing- lota, aad much of that is within 
Waterbury 

"Mkldlebury, Prospect and Woodbury 
have placed the vast majority of their va- 
cant, available lAnd into zooes reqwnng a 
■fcMMI of 80.000 square feet per lot 
(twMcres). Nearly 100 percent of Middle- 
bog's vacant availab le land, 73 percent 
of Prospect's (excluding water company 
property) . and about 78 percent of Wood- 
bury's vacant available land requires a 
building lot bf not less than 80,00* square 
feet la sua; 1 the report said. 

The report adds that some of the towns 
property use large lot* to provide ade- 
quate septic systems, while big louinotb- 
ers have d is co u ra g e d the extension of 
as a method of providing lower 



As for trend, the report notes that since 
1*70 ths towns of MkUebury. Naugatuck, 
Prospect Southbury , Watartowm. Woicott 
aad Woodbury have resooed 48,000 acres 
of land for lower population densities. 

And during 1377 this came out to an av- 
erage coot per building lot of 81,808 in 
Cheshire. 817,808 in Ifiddiebury, 117,800 in 
Southbury and 818.008 in Woodbury The 
report notes that there's a correlation be- 
tweea a town's per capita income and 
price per building lot 

Eliminating wwttnwmn floor sixes, and 
allowing homea to be built according to 
market demands, say for a two-person 
family, would result in savings in cost of 
from SI .CO in Waterbury to 115,080 in Mid- 
dlebury, according to the report. It adds 
that there an portions of some towns 
where sewers could be made available or 
where soil conditions exist to support 
smaller lot sizes. 

tn'1977 only 2.4 percent of all residen- 
tiary zooed land in the 13-town region per- 
mitted multi-family housing as a matter 
of right And 88 percent of this land was in 
Waterbury. 

< *The most fffirienf way of building 
lower cost housing is by allowing for mul- 
ti-family residential development," the 
report said. Because other towns have 
made it unprofitable or impossible for de- 
velopers of multi-family housing to build, 
the brunt of the nxuiti-f aniiiy C HB ll has 
fallen on Watarbery, Naugatuck, Che- 
shire and Watertown. 

The report sayt other of the towns have 
placed land for multi-family housing in 
zones where insufficient vacant land ex- 
ists, require mtmnTum lots of too great a 




tag and put up other restrictions that 
make the construction of multi-family 
housing unprofitable* 

And the report adds that nine of the 13 
towns have adopted regulations exclud- 
ing mobile homes, another low cost hoos- 

a alternative. Those that allow them re- 
re special permits and limit mobile 
home parks to less desirable commercial 
or industrial tracts of land. 

The planning agency, in the report, of- 
fers to assist the towns in chanting then- 
to allow for lower cost 

housing. 



